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“ Would’st thou hear 


the melodies of Time ?— 
Listen ! ” THOMAS HOOD. 
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“ Will she hear me, my love, my dear; 
And the strings, in their passionate swell. 

Wiil they breathe to her listening ear 
What my tongue has not power to tell 2?” 
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A REAL QUEEN. 


CHAPTER VY. 


If thou could’st change each moment of thy past 
Into the sands that marked it as they rolled, 
And every sand, so scattered, could’st recast 

In time his crucible, to make it gold: 

If from sagen cold a ring could forged be, 

And for a gem therein thine honour set 

To wear upon his finger—yet were he, 


All unrepaid for even a moment’s debt. 


Mrs. DERWENT’S son Horace had not shown himself an enter- 
pang lover; but he was at any rate a true one.’ And indeed, 
though his enterprise had stopped short of the point of success, 
still it had been enough to achieve success under all ordinary 
conditions. When a young man has persistently called upon the 
mistress of his heart some half-dozen times only to find out ai 
last that her invariable “not at home” is untrue, it would 
be natural enough that he, having obtained no claim upon her 
should conclude that his visits are disagreeable things, and cease 
to make them. He could not write to her in the tone or manner 
of a discarded lover: but he could make her uncle’s death an 
excuse for writing a letter—which remained unanswered. Such 
was the manner in which Oswald Hargrave had, all unconsciously, 
played into the hands of Hermon Rac kstraw. And of course when 
Sophy once changed her name and went out to service, Dr. Rack- 
straw himself was able to take the whole play into his own hands. 
In the face of such complete indifference even to his friendship, 
and such proof that she classed him merely with common morning 
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482 A REAL QUEEN. 


callers and troublesome correspondents, it would have been strange 
if the young man’s enterprise had not frozen. The only wonder 
is that he continued to care in any fashion for a girl who had 
dealt such a mortal wound to what we call vanity in others and 
pride in ourselves. 

Perhaps he would have been somewhat. less constant if he had 
less than eight thousand a year; at any rate if he had very muc 
less, because then he would have had to put the extinguishei 
work upon the spark that had, indeed, never been fanned into 
open flame. As things were, he had leisure to be broken-hearted : 
and even as Sophy had turned misanthrope for his sake, | 
turned misogynist for hers. One morning at breakfast he 
nounced his intention of leav ing town. 

“For Scotland already ?” asked his sister Ann 


“Scotland! No, indeed. What on earth should any 
to Scotland for ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Anne. ‘To shoot 1 oS, | 
things, I sup pose. Isn’t that why you go?” 

« I suppose it’s why one’s supposed to go. But it’s got 


a cockney sort of business at best. I’m thinking of | 
Kamschatka or Pat: ugonia fora change. Which shall it be ? ” 

** Horace!” exclaimed his mother. ‘ But you’re joking 

“Indeed I’m not though. I’ve ‘fel for a long time that I’ 
been wasting my life on such trumpery as grouse and ve 
when there are tigers and bears 

“Tigers in Kamschatka! oh!” cried Anne. 

“Well, elephants then, or—or—whales. Something bi 
way. You must see ’m wasting my an here, mother. Lo 
other men. L ook at Hargrave. Look at sgt.” Look 
Rackstraw. They’ve been ever ywhe re and seen everything——” 

“ Why, believe you are serious!” said Anne. “ It’s-just like 
what the -y do in books, when they have been rejected, or when the 
girl dies. Only they mostly go to Africa after lions Z 

“Great Heavens!” cried Horace, flushing, “can’t a woman g 
anything into her head without twisting it into love, and marri 
and all that rubbish ? I believe it’s the only idea that girls and 
women have got among them. A fine sort of world it would | 
if men were the same.” 

“ Mjes Horace,” said Anne, gently, “T’m not sure i 
better idea than killing things. Of the two ideas in the wor! 
we've got the best of them. But oh, Horace—to think you won’ 
find things just the same in Kamschatka as here! And what « 
earth will you do for a thirty-sixth flame? Or, let me see, thirty- 
seven, reck <oning that Miss ‘Fane whom we invited, and who never 
came: unless indeed the Kamschatkans are better looking than 
their pictures are ’ 

“Hang Miss Fane!” exclaimed her once good-tempered lover, 
who had let his sisters’ chaff him about his innumerable first 
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passions hundreds of times, and had never failed to laugh with 
them. ‘* Mount Athos—th: at’ s where I'll go.” 

“Mount Athos? Why? 

‘¢ Because no woman is allowed to set foot there.” 

“Not allowed, Horace? If she isn’t allowed—then depend 
upon it a woman will be the first thing you'll see. Fancy expect- 
ing not to find a woman where she isn’t allowed! A double knock, 
at this time ? who can that be ?” 

It was a gentleman, to see Mr. Derwent: and, glad of the 
excuse—for he was ashamed of having lost temper—he left the 
room. 

“Mamma,” said Anne, gravely, “something has happened to 
Horace, I know.” 


‘And this going abroad! My dear—if it wasn’t impossible, | 
should be convinced he ha: d been proposing to that Miss Fane.” 

‘“‘ It’s not impossible, mamma. He wouldn’t have said, ‘ Hang 

Miss Fane’ if he didn’t care. I brought her in on purpose to see. 


[f anybody said, ‘Hang Anne Derwent,’ I should know he was 
thinking about me a good deal.” 

* It’s impossible, Anne,” said her mother, “ because he wouldn’t 
have been ao about tigers and whales if she hadn’t said No.” 

“ But that’s it—she has said No.” 

“ What—a oor i —woynad re say No to Horace, with Longwood 
and eight thousand a year ? ” 

“ But about his going abroad ? ” 

“7 must consult Dr. Rackstraw,” said Mrs. Derwent, with a 
rather anxious sigh. “It might be for the best—I don’t know. 
And if Horace could g° abroad under his eye—Anne, I thought 
at one time there might be a chance of Horace and that Queen : 
Senhora Miranda, you know. She is quite alady: and Dr. Rack- 
5 raw says that the jewels she has brought over alone make her a 
millionaire.” 

‘A Heathen !—Oh, mamma!” 

“Of course we should convert her. Dr. Rackstraw says con- 
version’s the easiest thing in the world—he has known natives who 
will let themselves be converted over and over again.” 

‘Why doesn’t Dr. Rackstraw marry her himself, mamma ?” 

3ut to this Mrs. Derwent said nothing : and Anne was quite 
sharp enough to guess why. 

Meanwhile Horace had gone into his library (so he christened his 
sanctum when he amazed the family circle by taking up with book- 
collecting), and there found Osw: ald Hargrave. 

“It 2s rather early for a visit,” said Oswald. “But I’m always 
in a hurry, you know—and a curious document has come into my 
hands in a curious way. You won't tl link me impertinent if I tell 
you that I know you have a brother 

“A half brother, if you please,” said Horace, flushing’: for such 
a beginning as this was not the way to get his temper back again. 
LL 2 
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484 A REAL QUEEN. 


“ He was my father’s son. I suppose you have some reason for 
mentioning ham. Well?” 

‘*Of course I have,” said Oswald. ‘I would give the rest of 
my life to find plies cosh he is alive: and he 7s alive.” 

“You know Lawrence Derwent ? ” 

“Never. I never saw him even. But he alone knows what | 
would give my life to know—it is not that, however, that concerns 
you: except that you can help me, and I am sure you will, when |] 
tell you why. .... I have every reason to know that—but, | 
the way, what is your opinion of Dr. Rackstraw 

“ Only that he is a conceited cad,” said — e, frownin 
“ But he has somehow become one of us —my father had 
confidence in him: and I have no doubt it was deserved.” 

“It comes to this, then,” said Oswald, “ I connect this document, 
which I have here, with a particular house, in which it has been 
just by chance discovered. I connect that house with Moldwan 
whom you bought the ‘ Flora ’—the most ingenious of profe stead 
forgers. I connect Moldwarp with Lawrence Derwent: and lastly, 
I connect Lawrence Derwent with this will. Look at it and se 
whether it concerns you or no.” 

Horace Derwent took the will, and glanced at it. But his 
glance became a look of the most profound attention as h 
examined every letter and every word. At last he folded it 
slowly and laid it down. 

“It does concern me—a little,” he said, at last, slowly and 
gravely. He lighted a cigar very carefully and deliberately, a 
then spoke ¢ again. ‘I suppose you’ve read this?” he asked. 

“Of course. It seems to be an old will in favour of Lawren 
Derwent. As to what it really is— 

“| know. You think it’s forge d. Why?” 

‘Because I know Silver Moldwarp ): a because 1 suspet 
Hermon Rackstraw. As you see, this is a will that would estab- 
lish Lawrence Derwent’s innocence. I have the best reason 1 
believe that he is even now hidden in London, and in ecommuni- 
cation with both Moldwarp and Rackstraw. Moreover I have even 
better reason to believe that he wasin communication with Mold- 
warp at the time of his escape from Lowmoor. And look at the 
witnesses’ names: Silver Moldwarp—Hermon Rackstraw. If 
were not forged, would it not have been brought forward long 
before now? Moldwarp has forged oink more difficult things 
than wills.” 

‘“T see. And who found it? And where ? ” 

“Strangely enough, Madame Miranda. At Crossmarsh, near 
Laxham: and near Lowmoor: and where Moldwarp was once in 
service with the Fanes.” 

“Then your theory is this, Hargrave,” said Horace, quietly—for 
all the world as if he were discussing another man’s affairs: 
“ you think that Lawrence Derwent and Rackstraw have invented 
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a plot: that they have employed Moldwarp to forge and hide, and 
Madame Miranda to go down and find ?” 
Oswald started—that she also might be in the plot, whatever it 


was, had never occurred to his mind: though it was cert vind} 
remarkable that she should not only have bought Crossmarsh in 
such frantic haste, but have discovered a doe ument bearing Rack- 


straw’s signature the ve ry next day. Nor was his opinion of thi 
lady altered by his change of feeling—fascination would natur- 
illy be her stock in trade. 


ut “ No,” he answered, quickly, “ she would hardly have parted 


with it to me——” 
“True. ‘Crossmarsh, near Laxham,’” he said, noting the address 
down. ‘ Will you do me a favour, Hargrave—or rather several 


favours? Don’t say to any living soul a word of what you have 
said tome. And take charge of this will yourself: don’t let it 
come into my hands till I ask you for it in writing. If you'll do 
this for me, I pledge myself that you shall meet “Lawrence Der- 
went—if he is in London, and alive. . Where are you staying ? 
Where are you to be found ?” 

‘I must get down to Laxham to-night—here is my address 
there. But about these conspirators what is your plan ? You 
know my interest in all this: tomeet with Lawrence Derwent—— 

‘‘ | have said you shall: if he is alive. You won’t think I mis- 
trust you, Hargrave, if I go to work alone?” 

“Tam afraid you must act alone,” said Oswald. “I have tried, 
and failed: and it is only you who can know how to deal with 
Rackstraw. Of course I will say no word to a mortal soul: and 
of course I will keep this forgery as long as you please.” 

There was an altogether new decision of tone and manner 
about Horace that rathe: ae sed Oswald, and at the same tim: 
gave him greater confidence in his acquaintance’s capacity for 
action than he had hitherto been disposed to place in him. But 
then it is true, that to have one’s whole fortune attacked by a 
gang of robbers is enough to find a man in energy and decision, 
however little may have been given him by nature. And such a 
series of accidents had nabbed Oswald’s faith that at last the 
work of his life was about to prove not in vain. 

Sut infinitely more surprised would he have been, could he 
have seen Horace Derwent after the consultation was over and he 
had gone his way. The young man tossed away his cigar, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

‘““My mother—the girls—what is to become of them?” he 
groaned aloud. 

For he knew it was no forgery that he had seen. He knew, as 
a matter of family history, what the nature of his brother’s 
defence had been—that he had at his father’s own request de- 
stroyed the will disinheriting him, so as to make him safe in his 
right as heir-at-law in case there should be no time for another 
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will to be made. He knew all the history of that death-bed as 
no stranger, like Oswald, could guess them. And there were 
solid reasons, besides his father’s signature, and the mind of 
paper the C ion] had always used, and the allusions and turns of 
phrase that nobody could possibly have reproduced, unless indes 

it might be Rackstraw. Nobody could have done it but he; nd 
he would surely have not inspired the forgery of a will that 
abused him in good round terms as a knave and a scoundrel who 
had done all he could to make mischief between a father and his 
son. Nor would he have inspired a forgery that revoked a hand 


some legacy, and left him nothing at all. But on the other hand, 
that last reason made it his interest to suppress a will which, as 
his signature in witness showed, he knew had been made. 

But why had he not destroyed it? If he had only done his . 
work thoroughly, the younger son whom he had served would 
not have had to wake up from his idle dream of life to find hin 
self a beggar in the land. Was it partly to keep himself from 
terrible tempt: ition that he had bidden Oswald keep the wi 
Very honest men do not know what they are capable of 
they are tried. 

‘*The infernal scoundrel! And for the sake of a few thousand 
he has robbed an heir of his inheritance, and sworn an innocen 
man into gaol. And J have been am —— myself with stole) 
goods all these years—and my brother—it is horrible! What 
has become of him? What it must ars lose liberty, honour, 
everything worth having on earth, and to think that thieves and 


fools and “tdlers are pampering themselves on 0} 
And my mother will have to know: and though 
he is not her son——” 

So he thought and felt; and yet not for one moment did it 
enter even his very deepest heart to upbraid Rackstraw | 
having de stroyed the will. Nor did he even hate Oswald H 
for having meddled in another man’s concerns. 

There are cases in which one must be either a scoundrel or : 
hero—in which it is impossible to be merely an honest man. 
Had Horace Derwent been tempted to frame such a wish, even in 
thought, he would have been a worse man than Dr. Rackstraw, 
who, after all, probably did not consider that he had done unto 
others worse than they would have been justified in doing unto 
him—if they were able. Nevertheless, it is not common 
honesty that ‘does not think twice about the right and the wrong 
of giving up a fine estate, a large fortune, and all the pleasures 
and luxuries which have become the necessaries of life, and to 
ruin one’s nearest and dearest into the bargain, and all for thi 
sake of one whom one has been brought up to fear, to hate, and 
to scorn. Common honesty would have done right: but it would 
have thought twice about where the right lay—perh: aps three times. 
He did not see his mother before he left the house; and for 
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the simple reason that he was afraid: All men think that al 
women are more apt to judge by prejudice or interest than they 
and, though he did not frame the thought, he felt that a mother so 
Ww holly under the influence of Dr. Rackstraw, would not be entirely 
competent to advise her own son to ruin both himself and her. 
And why should he call upon her to face trouble before he could 
tell her its extent, or suggest how it was to be remedied? So, 
ithout a moment’s de lay, he went out, and drove straight to 

he Agency-General of the Goblin Islands. He thought, in the 
mall of good intentions, that he would be able to compel 
a confession from one who, being a knave, ought, according 
to common superstition, to be a coward besides, and no match 
for resolute honesty. 

It was more fortunate for the knave than for honesty, however, 
that Dr. Rackstraw was not within. 

“T will wait,” said Horace, to the sharp lad, * till he comes in.’ 

‘“ ’m afraid you'll have to wait a goodish while, Mr. Derwent,’ 
said the sharp lad. ‘ The Doctor’s gone to the Goblins.” 

There was nothing unusual in that, for Dr. Rackstraw thought 


a 


f 
nothing of a sudden tr ip to the Antipodes and back again, and, “a 
more often than not, said nothing beforehand about such expedi- a 
tions, any more than if Port Rackstraw, or Atlantis, or Xanadu, at 
or wherever he might have business in cotton, hardware, or rum, + 


ee. +. 
Se 


were but just across the Thames. Had Horace been aware of the 
Doctor’s close relations with Senhora Miranda and of his feelings 
towards Sophy Fane, he would no doubt have been very much 
surprised by such sudden and unreasonable absence: as it was, he 
was only disappointed. For it was the last pitch of cruelty to 
leave justice undone and injustice triumphant even for a single 
hour. 

The next best thing he could do was to set to work upon Mold- 
warp, whom Hargrave had no doubt rightly judged to be implicated 
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at home. 
“It’s a time since you have been our way, sir,” said the book- 
seller, politely. I suppose you're like the rest of? em : everybody's 
found out now where books is to be picked up like flint stones, for 
the price of an old song. I’ve got some real uniques, that'll be 
worth their weight in gold in a year or two, but I can’t afford to | 
keep ’ em these bad times: and you may rosie your fortune out of 7) 
‘em. Here’s———” i 
“JT have seen a will executed by my father, Colonel Derwent,” on 
said Horace, at. once, “and witnessed by you and Dr. Rackstraw. ‘Ve 
I want the present address of my brother, Mr. Lawrence Derwent, 
if you please.” 


—though in the concealment, and not in any forgery, the last af 
being utterly out of the question. He remembered the shop 49 
where he had bought that new historical “ Flora” for AZneas Fane i. 
and was this time fortunate enough to find the person he wanted He 
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“The Devil!” exclaimed the bookseller: a heavy folio falling 
from his hands and raising a dust from the floor. 

‘*You had better lose no time,” said Horace. “Iam in a hurry 
—and there is none to lose. It will save fencing if I tell you at 
once that a will has been found at a place called Crossn 
that it has come into my hands. Iam told also that m 
is in London, and that you know where.” 

Moldwarp raised the folio, dusted it, and found : 
the shelves. Then he took his gold spectacles, c: 
the glasses, and returned them to his nose. 

“Mr. Derwent, sir,” said he, corny all [ can 


sot hold of the thing, nothing could ] me more: no, no 
so well. Of course you'll say | ough t to have destroy | ) 
will. And you’d be right, sir. For once. instinc’ has led me wrong 


No—’twasn’t instine’ , neither: twas because for once [| tried to | 
too wise for instinc’: that’s what it were. And I'll neve 
again. Jask your pardon for not having destroyed that tl 
Mr. Derwent—on my bended knees, I do.” 

It no more entered the heart of Silver Moldwa: p that Rackst 


and Horace Derwent together, or Horace Derwent alone, 
destroyed the will which unlucky chance had brought into thé 


hands, than he could imagine any other possible combinatio1 
of circumstances under which a man would risk the loss of ei 
thousand a year. But it took Horace at least a whole second 


realise that Moldwarp assumed him to be. as a matter of course, 
an accomplice in the original fraud—at any rate after the fact: 


and this moment gave the other time to shift his ground furthe: 
still. 

For the game was up, anyhow, so far as making his fortune out 
of the rightful heir was concerned. He could only curse the evi- 
dent stupidity of that rightful heir, who must have bungled matters 
in a most marvellous manner before the will could have come in 
those hands to whom its existence meant ruin. “lis just my 
regular luck all over again,” he me ntally groaned. “First and 
foremost I lose my place with old Squire Fane: andall by chance 
like, and no fault of mine. Then I fall out with old Rackstraw, 
for him being ungrateful—no fault of mine again. Then I go 
and trust a fool. "Tis hard. Instine’s own self’s no match for a 
fool. I do believe if instine’ led me straight down to the bottom 
of the diamond mines, some fool would go and cut away the rope 
I came down by. “Tis enough to make an honest man give up 
instine’ and turn Rogue.” | 

He saw, as plainly as he could see other men’s blunders, that 
Lawrence ‘Derwent must have bungled matters in such wise as to 
let the will slip back again into the hands of Rackstraw; and his 
knees felt ready to bend themselves with shame and reverence 
before that great and unconquerable man. Remorse and repent- 


anee overwhelmed him for having dared to pit his wits against 
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those of his master, who was no doubt aware of the whole extent 
of his treachery in the interests of justice and law. ‘There was 
only one thing to be done—to return abjectly to his allegiance, 
and to make the best bargain left him. 

“You see, sir,” said he, ““now that document’s back again in 
the right hands—which in course is yours and the doctor’s—there’s 
no harm done. And youre quite right: you nor yours will get no 
peace till that there Lawrence is safe again in gaol. I tell you, 
mister, he’sa regular dangerous man: and he'll now be that des- 
perate, now he’s lost his rights—lI should say his chances—that your 
life won’t be worth a } ininute's purchase : nor Rackstraw’s: nor 
mine. I'll do, to rectify ~~ bit of a mistake through not trust- 


ing instine’, the best 7 . You're a gentleman, mister: and I’m 
but an unlucky customer that’s come to grief by no fault of his 
own—— 

“1 understand,” said Horace, with a passion of indignant scorn 
too deep to express itself in word or tone. ‘* You were employed 


by Dr. Rackstraw to destroy the will, in order to cheat Lawrence 
Derwent. Instead of destroying it, you concealed it, in order to 
cheat Dr. Rackstraw. Speman you could not get as much black 
mail as you wanted, I suppose, you try to sell the will back to 
Lawrence Derwent. F nding the will in my hands, you are willing 
to sell Lawrence Derwent to Dr. Rackstraw, Lowmoor, and me. 
Very well. I will buy him—such perseverance ought not to go 
without reward. What was Lawrence Derwent to give you for his 
estate and his good name? ” 

“ No, sir—no, Mr. Derwent ! ' Vd destroyed that there will 
[ should have committed a hig And if Dr. Rackstraw chose 
to be ungrateful, that was no fault of mine. And if I tried to get 
back the will for its lawful owner, that was no fault of mine. And 
if I consent to give up a convict—'tis hard times, mister: for 
though duty’s duty, like instine’s instine’, that there convict he 
promised me five thousand pounds: which’ is a goodish bit to lose.” 

“And for how much—if you had one—would you sell your 
soul ?” 

“Well, sir—seems to me Rackstraw’s selling his pretty cheap, 
and you're selling yours pretty dear. As there’s souls going, | 
don’t see why I shouldn’t go to market with mine.” 

“It is certainly hard you should sell it for nothing. Of course 
you are putting yourself in a position to renew the black mail 
trade—so we can talk afterwards of terms. Where is Lawrence 
Derwent now ?” 

“Begging your pardon, mister, you seem to take uncommon 

_ kindly to the trade. W hen old Rackstraw goes off, he won’t want 
for a better to come after. Well—’tis all the same to me, since 
you put it like a gentleman. There’s only one bit of advice to 
give you, sir. You shouldn’t have let me know you'd seen that 
will. You see, sir, that put’s you in a man’s power. But for the 
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rest, Mr. Derwent, you’ve done it beautiful: well nigh 
Rackstraw.” 

‘“ Then—-where is Lawrence Derwent to be found ?” 

“ Where that will come from, to be sure. Crossmarsh: Low- 
moor—all handy by.” 


well as 





CHAPTER V1. 


Though way-worn steps for 1 
Where hands that buil 

Of Duty raised on granite } 
The maiden citadel: 


WHEN Oswald had taken his departure, Sophy, her a 


upon her sovereign not being immediately required, set out upon 


a tour of exploration over the old house. from which she had 
been absent very nearly as long as Rosamond. Not being 
sentimental] nature, nor a slave to association, its nooks 


corners had but little significance for her save as signs of a child- 
hood that she had almost forgotten and did not. wish to re 


Still she could not help having a natural curiosity abou 9 
how the old place looked, and how far it had ch nged. 
wonderful, now that she saw it by daylight and in sunsh 

little change she was able to find. 

Naturally, in the course of her rambles upstairs and down- 
stairs, she arrived at length at the passage leading to Rosamond 
castle. But, from the far end of the passage, sh¢ 
sound of voices: and, when she reached the castle door, found 
couple of workmen busily engaged. 

* What 2s being done here ?” asked she. 

* Only doing Madame’s orders, miss,” said one of the men, 
fasten up this here door—we’ve finished the trap inside. A 
good job too.” 

“ How strange! why does Madame Miranda want to clos 
room ?” 

“Yes, miss: and we’ve to brick up the passage. Anda good 
job too, as I said afore.” 

“It’s a very strange order,” pondered Sophy. ‘ And why d 


you call it a good job, please re she had pecome to some extent 
used to-the caprices of her mistress: but this sudden order, to 
brick off a passage and a couple of rooms for no ima rinable 
cause, seemed to go beyond the bounds of even 
eccentricity. 

The two men looked at one another, as if to consult before 
answering her question. The village mind is prodigal with hi 


uncivilised 


LINTtS 5 
but it is a dangerous thing to be the first to give a haunted 
house a bad name. It may drive away money from a place, as 
well as residents and their company: and so, as all who take 
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haunted houses learn to their cost, they have at last to find out 
from their servants the sort of purchase with which they have 
saddled themselves. 

“ Well, miss,” said one, “ Madame didn’t say why—but maybe 
tis foreign fashions-—-—” 

“ But you said it was a good job, yourself,” said Sophy, per- 
sistently. One need not be sentiment: il in order to feel aggrieve dd 
at a new owner’s taking liberties with a house that was one’s own 
but a few days ago. Nay, the feeling is sure to rise up even when 


the days are years. For our house is but our outward body; and 
our life is its soul. 
‘‘ Yes, miss—most jobs are good, these times——” 


“No,” said Sophy, getting provoked, and using her quick eyes, 
“you didn’t mean that. Is there anything—said—about this 
room ? ” 

i miss—if you put it that way 

“Yes: I put it that way.” 





a n ’tisn’t me nor my mate here that says it, miss: but ’twas 
in that room Old Harry carried off Miss Fane.” 
“Oh!” 
“Yes, miss: it dosoundqueer. But that’sthe tale. And when 
a room gets thought on like that 8 
‘“T see: it is best closed.” 


So she wandered back again to the staircase, supposing that 
some such idle nonsense had already found its way to the Queen’s 
ears, and wondering t that a woman of such shrewdness should 
such 1 a slave to her native heathen superstitions as to imagine that 
a disembodied phantom could be imprisoned by bricks and nails. 


And, no doubt, it was superstition: though not quite of the 
gross kind that Sophy supposed. Rosamond’s panie of last night, 
when she dashed her lamp away into the darkness, had been 
extreme. It was a sudden and violent renewal of the old influence 
that had well-nigh driven her into brain fever years ago: and it 
was a great deal more. It wasas if one were suddenly, when full 
grown, to meet in sober earnest with some imaginary horror that 
had been the dread of one’s childhood—that horror which, if one 
lives to be a hundred, one never forgets, come what may. Her 
very first thought, when the sunlight came, was to close this book 
of her whole life for ever, before re turning to her Arcadian people 
and their golden age. And the wood and brickwork she had 
ordered was but the natural, outward and visible sign of that final 
closure. There was some thing terrible about that old room of hers, 
but there was something sacred also. Its further use would be 
fully as much profanation as peril. For that room was the tomb 
of all her hopes and all her dreams: it was haunted indeed. And 
all nations close their graves. 

In this manner she settled all accounts with her past: it was as 
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if she had travelled all the way from the other side of the world 


solely to fasten the door of an em pty room. She had 

make one last pilgrimage to certain o ld haunts and scen 
blotting them all out altogether. Nor. since Oswald’s fait! 

and indifi ference to his kindred in friendship, was he: 
grimage touched by any sort of regret or sorrow. 
convinced herself that it was her pleasure as well a ) 

her destiny to leave all behind, and she had not, even in L 
lost the health which enabled her to face the future, th 


Queen and alone. She did not even regret 
England. It was only right to know the worst, 
a fool’s paradise of illusions. 


So she purposely rid herself of her secretary’ pany 
strolling off to the cliff path whence she was supposed t 
thrown herself into the sea, and to the boathou ) 
and to Crossmarsh Church, and to Pix Knoll. That mi 
of imposture still showed the excavations, lo} e and 


wise, from which her uncle had sought to re 
of the prehistoric world: but the grass | 


works from the Downs, and was covering away the old 
folly. 

As she rambled, she more and more conscious nd resolu 
forced her thoughts away from herself, and bent them upon w 
she should do for her people, for whom she must hencefort 
wholly, and whom she must strive to love, for her own sake a 
well as for theirs, to the utmost of her power. And she could 
reach but one conclusion—she could not perceive that England, 
with all its greatness, had given oe an i to carry bacl 
Apahu. Even the religious. part of the question was ceasing t 
trouble her, and for what seemed % her the best of all reasons : 
that by their fruits are nations to be Tracctpaysir that to k 
carry grapes and figs from a country where men only preach to 
one where they however ignorantly practised would be a fool’: 
labour. She had no sort of doubt herself as to wha 
learned in the very church where she had been christene 


under which she was standing: but she could not comprehend how 
the Christianity of a country whose people regard money as of 
value could be worth exporting to one which thought doing right 
the only thing about which any sane creature could care. And 
then there was Lowmoor, within but a few milesof her. ‘To bring 
England to Apahu would be to bring its gaols: for what is 
civilisation without a gaol, and all that leads there ? Surely, 
thought, what we are, and not what we call ourselves, is the 
great thing. They were gory age ought not to be so much 
as named across the sea. Well: it shall never be named nor 
heard of again.” 

It had been a solemn day for her, but, though melancholy as 
well as solemn, not wholly unhappy, and she returned late in the 


she 
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afternoon to the house in a quieter mood of mind, and with better 
courage for the future, than since she had left her kingdom. She 
had persuaded herself that Rosamond Fane was buried in her 
empty bower, and that nothing remained alive but the duties of 
Queen Ngahoung. 

Sophy also had left the house, so she learned from Mrs. Crowe, 
who was acting for the present as cook and housekeeper, and had 
not yet returned. Rosamond was a little vexed, for, having 
thought so much, she wanted to talk a little, and she learned to 
need the companion who seemed to worship her, and was vowed 
to follow her to the other end of the world. However, it was 
natural enough that Miss Grey should be making the most of a 
first day of country freedom by the sea. But Rosamond was not 
fated to be left without company, for she had not settled herself 
in the drawing-room window over a book for half an hour when 
Mrs. Crowe disturbed her with the announcement of a gentleman 
to see her. 

“ Mr. Hargrave, again?” asked she, with a frown. 

“Oh no, my lady,” answered Mrs. Crowe—for some, vague idea 
of the new comer’s rank had followed her down even to Cross- 
marsh, in the unaccountable manner of such things. “He’s Mr. 
Derwent, says he.” 

Rosamond sighed : for she had made up her mind to cut herself 
adrift at once from every English connection—and especially from 
those which had to do with Rackstraw. Her acquaintance with 
the Derwents was slight enough, but still it had to do altogether 
with Rackstraw: and what should so slight an acquaintance mean 
by coming down upon her here? Had her professor of civilisation 
discovered her flight, and did he intend to return? If so, then he 
should see that she intended to rebel: for the Doctor’s guidance 
had become exceedingly like tyranny now that she knew how to 
walk alone. 7 

However, there was nothing for it but to receive him graciously, 
and to hear what he had to say. 

She hardly knew him by sight: and indeed his mood, on the 
oceasion of her introduction to English society at his mother’s 
house, was not such as to enable him to remember her very clearly 
—he had been the only man there who had been impression proof 
during the short season of her being the rage. 

‘*‘] am on too important business to apologise for intruding on 
you, Madame,” said he. ‘*I understand it was you who discovered 
my father’s, Colonel Derwent’s will.” 

“ Oh—that paper!” said she, relieved: for she had forgotten 
that insignificant accident of her adventure. “ Yes: I found a 
paper, which I gave to Mr. Hargrave. Is there anything you want 
toask me? Though I hardly guess what it can be.” 

‘Surely, Madame, you know——” 
“Indeed I do not, Mr. Derwent,” said she, a little proudly— 
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Queens are not used to contradiction, even in Apahu: and hence- 
forth she was to be more than ever a Queen. 

‘Of course you know that your forwarding me that document 
through Mr. Hargrave gave me only one thing todo: and I thank 
you with all my heart for letting there be no delay. Can I see my 
brother at once—now ? 

“ Your brother, Mr. Derwent?” asked Rosamond, beginning t 
wonder if the young man was quite right in his mind. 

“ My brother—Lawrence Derwent, who is staying with you.’ 

«You are under some strange mistake, sir. 1 have nobody wit 
me but my friend, Miss Grey. As to Lawrence Derwent, | 
heard the name.’ 

“Did he not come down here to find this very will? Did you 








not find it just where he knew it was to be found? Did you not 
know from him that it gave him back what I have been robbing 
him of nearly all my life——” 

For how can men judge but by their own natures? Even as 
Silver Moldwarp assumed that the will could not come into tl 


hands of Horace without instant destruction, so Horace took for 
granted that it had been forwarded to him in the confidence that 
he would do justice. And, instructed by Moldwarp, he could onl: 
suppose that this lady was aiding the rightful heir in this affair. 
[t was natural that Lawrence should ke ep in the background until 
his innocence as well as his rights should be made amply clear. 
“Pray explain yourself,” said Rosamond, with a touch of im- 


patience. “1 never heard of your brother, or knew you had one. t 
I found this will by the merest chance—in a cupboard, in a lum- 
ber room, under a trap-door——” 
“Yes: exactly where he was told. Madame,” he went on, 
eagerly, in a low, quick voice, “I thank you with all my heart for 
your protection of my infamously wronged brother: but there is 
no need for your loyal, generous oer any more. Let me see 
him face to face, and take his hand—if he will give it me: I come 
to give him back his rights and his “a name.” 
Rosamond could only wait for light. He could only take he 


silence for hesitation. 
“You and he trusted me with the will.” said he. “™ Can you 


doubt my good faith now? You see I have not lost a single 
moment in coming down. Imagine, you can, what it is to m¢ 
to have had all my brother’s we: ‘ith, and to have been in his place, 


while he has been a martyr to villany—a convict: an outlaw : 

“T think I understand,” said Rosamond, thoughtfully, * that 
you are come here to do some just or generous thing. And so | 
am glad of the chance that made me find the will. Will it cost 
you much money to do what you wish to do?” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Madame, ” eried Horace, “ don’t keep me 
on the rack any more. Don’t you know that every penny I 
possess on earth, and every inch of ground, is shown by that will 
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to be my brother’s, and that I have come to give back to him all 
—to him, who has been made a felon in trying to rob me, while I, 
though not knowing i thank God for that—have been robbing 
him of wealth, honour and all ? ” 

Very different indeed was the young man whom Rosamond saw 
and heard from him who examined Moldwarp so quietly. The 
Queen gave him her hand, with a royal smile. 

“ Why, here is one al 7 st who only thinks of doing right !’ 
said she: thinking of what her thous ghts had been in the church- 
yard that very day. 

' “JT should be a greater cad than Rackstraw else,” said he: not 
caring to remember that the Doctor was this lady’s friend. “ But 
as to my brother 

“You want to see him, of course: instantly. I understand 
now. If I knew where he was! But I told you simple truth 
when I said I had never heard of him, or his name. What made 

'you think he was here ?” 
~ Because he knew where this will was to be found. Thank 
Heaven, any way, that it came into my hands first—and thank 
you too for that, Madame. It is something that I may give him 
back his own freely, and with my own hands.” 

“T should think it would not be ve ry difficult to find him,” said 
Rosamond, “ considering whi it he is wanted for—if he was coming 
here to search, as you say, perhaps he will come, still.” | 

“ But you don’t know all,” said Horace, bitterly. ‘He is in 
the position of a convicted felon, who escaped from gaol—from 
Lowmoor. He would not dare to risk an open seareh——” 

“Escaped from Lowmoor!” exclaimed Rosamond, who could 
almost faney that she again heard that signal gun which had 
broken her life in two. ‘There have been but two escapes from 
Lowmoor: one man was dashed to pieces over Furnace Point: the 
other—Ah! then when he called himself guiltless, it was true: 
and he must have been hidden in the same room with this very 
will—why did he not find it then? Oh, God, what I should have 
been spared !” 

She had forgotten herself and her part: and no wonder, for to 
her all was as clear as day. Indeed she had become blind to her 
companion’s presence in the hideous knowledge that her life had 
been cursed and her heart well nigh broken by reason that 
Lawrence Derwent had not discovered a scr rap of paper that had 
been literally under his very fingers for days. 

“Madame! What made you start when I named Lowmoor ? 
Then you do know—— 


“Forgive me: I’m afraid I was startled—I only mean that what 





you have said—yes : you may be at ease: I do know your brother 


after all: I do know where he is to be found. But I know him 
under another name—and there are reasons why he must never 
know nor hear of me. And so long as you meet him, it is enough 
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for you and for him: you will not ask my reasons, and he will not 
know from whom your knowledge comes—and indeed before you 
can meet, 1 mean to be far away. ae a little patience: for all 
this means as much to me as to you—ah, and mor Have a little 
patience: he nor you can lose by it, and I shall gain—all I have 
left to gain. Forget all I said just now. You shall meet your 
brother : : but it must be in my own way.” For she had not closed 
the tomb in order that her life might be haunted still, or buried 
her past self in order that he whom she had recognised with 
terror in the man from’ Nevada should recognise Rosamond Fane 
in the Queen of Apahu. It would be easy to make her escape 
unbetrayed so long as she kept matters in her own hands. ‘“] 
promise you,” she said, holding out her hand, ‘on the word of a 
Queen... Ah, Soph 1y—you are a good child to have found 
much to say “to the sun and the wind, as we say at—home. M1: 
Derwent, this ; is my dear friend and daughter, Miss Grey.” 
* Good God—Sophy!” cried he: “ Miss Fane!’ 


Sophy bent herself towards him coldly and proudly. But, hearing 
her name spoken, and all miserable at meeting this false friend, 
she stood trembling like a detected impostor before the Queen. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Yet soon as from the vale 
A breath hath reached their a 

The granite erumbles as the snow 
And Duty bideth—Where ? 

TWILIGHT was too far advanced for anything but a lover’s reco 
nition of his lost mistress: so that Sophy’s downcast and tearful 
eyes did not perceive how the Queen’s looks received evidence of 
an untruth which, however slight, should unfit any creature for the 
society of Apahu. 

* Mr. Derwent,” said Rosamond, in a voice that seemed to tremble 
faintly, as with vibrations that follow the stroke of a bell, * you 
have my promise—lI will see you to-morrow, at whatever hour you 
come. I can say nothing more till then.” 

“T will come,” said he: and it was to Sophy he spoke, though 
he addressed the Queen. “I trust your promise, Madame. And 
you may trust mine, that not one of these mysteries in which you 
live shall remain by the time to-morrow is gone.” 

So he went back to where he had met Moldwar p at the“ Feathers,” 
hardly knowing, at the last, whether this woman were friend or foe: 
yet failing to imagine how or why she could be otherwise than 
friend. Had it not been for that sudden sight of Sophy, and in 
her company, he might not have let himself ‘be dismissed in such 
royal fashion. And could it be Senhora Miranda who was at any 


rate his enemy there? 
ios * * * r 
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“ Madame-—” began Sophy. 

Rosamond was silent. 

‘“Itis quite true. Iam Miss Fane from whom you bought Cross- 
marsh. I had a reason for not wishing—for not wanting to keep my 
name: of course it had nothing todo with you: and it seemed wi: 


—< 
tT) 1 


at the time: and Dr. Rackstraw advised — 
“ T have never told you my story,” said Rosamond. “TI will tell 
it you now.” 


$9 


‘You are not angry, hen. Madame ?” 
“You shall see. Had you ever a sister?” 


“Yes, indeed—— 
“What became of her ?” 


“Tt is a sad story, Madame. Something happened to her brain : 
and she—she fell one night over the cliffs: close by here. We 
ve never lived here, af that time.” 

‘IT once knew a woman who had a wonderful story. She had 
sister—like you. She, too, lived close by the sea. She was an odd 
sort of girl, living all alone with her own foolish plans and fancies 
until she was fifteen years old.” 

“Our poor Rosamond’s age!” said Sophy: wondering what all 
this preface could mean, relieved at having escaped instant dis- 
missal, but giving all her real thoughts to that unlooked-for 


meeting with him on whose account she was going into exile. 
” Indeed ? Well,” S | Rosamond, * | suppose we have both 
known what fifteen me: A poor fellow, wrongfully imprisoned, 
il eseaped from gaol 
‘“‘T thought there were no prisons in Apahu ?” 
“ Nor ever shall be. This was not in Apahu..... He threw 
his girl. She concealed him, and 





himself upon the protection of 1 9 

helped him to escape | his enemies. But he did not trust her. 
He left the land in a boat: and, that there might be no witne: 
of escape, he forced h vay with him—away from sister, friends, 
nome, without a word to say how or where or why she had gone, 


or if she would ever ret Think, if you can, what that voyage 
must have been: for they were carried by a passing ship to the 
other side of the world: and not a word or sign could she send 
home. At last there came a storm, and the ship went down. 
Che girl was saved, and thrown by the sea upon a shore that none 
ut they who dwell on it have ever seen. It is laid down on no 
maps: no ship ever passes by: it is another world than ours, in 
all its thoughts and ways. The people thought this girl born 
there by miracle from the sea, which divides the world of men 
from the world of spirits: and they made her queen. They were 
good: but she became more and more unhappy, year by year, and 
day by day ..... You have had a home: a sister: you will 
know why ..... At last what she thought was miracle allowed 
her to escape—are you listening ?” 
“* Indeed, Madame, I am!” 
VOL. IX. 
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“ She took certain vows to the gods of her people, and hastened 
, Oo - i I 3 
home—Oh, what hopes and fears! But---her uncle A‘neas wa 
dead, and her sister Sophy—-—” 
Sophy gave a cry, and started to her feet. ‘ What yo 


telling me? What does all this story mean ?’ 
Rosamond opened her arms, and her heart 
“ Oh, Sophy, Sophy—Don’t you see? Ia 
back from the grave!” 


It was the supreme moment for which her wl] 


hungering, and of which it had at last learned to despair. B 
there .was no more despair now—all was forg 
away, save that she and Sophy were together at | . 
again once more. Home became home in an instant’s flash: 
Apahu became the dream. She sobbed with joy—jo t had 
been suppressed and distorted into one great heart-ache f 
twelve long years. 

gut, alas! It was not thus with Sophy. She had 
living and breathing in one thought all this while. § h 
mourned and wept for her dead sister like tl quick-hearted 
child of April that she had been from the beginning: and ther 


in her life of travel abroad, in her studying, her pleasures, and 
her excitements, she had lived a new small life 


Rosamond had been talked about until the sub} was worn ¢ 
and then not talked about until she had become, not a myth, 
yet a family legend. And then came the other isehold 
troubles: and then had entered into Sophy’s li iat element 
which well-nigh slays all others. The memory of a dead sists 
can scarcely count for much against the fact of ying 
he false or true. 

This woman Rosamond? Why, she had well-nig o 
Rosamond’s very features, save in the very vaguest y. And 
then it was as yet all too real to understand—bewildered as So 


was, such an undreamed of resurrection filled 
than with dismay. 


There is surely no such mistake in the uni is f tur 
from one’s grave. Let every corpse rest at peace: let it assure 
itself that its survivors are very far from being heart-broken. It 
will only come back to lose its way among a labyrinth of new 
growths, and its place filled. Rosamond had been put away and 


forgotten: and Sophy, instead of being overjoyed, was only 
amazed. 

But Rosamond felt for Sophy as well as for 
herself welcome. 

“Oh, Sophy,” she cried, pressing her sister to her heart, “‘ 1 am 
glad of everything now: I am glad that I learned to like you and 
love you for yourself before I found out who you are. And to 
think that we two have been living together all this time without 


z 
herself, and gave 
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guessing and I, trying to find you and hear of you while you 
were with me all this time—I thought at last you were dead, jus‘ 
as you thought me. Don’t let us tell all our stories yet—let us 
just feel that we are together again, just as we used to be.” 

“You are Rosamond ?” asked Sophy, with a sort of awe. 

« And you are Sophy—and I don’t know what todo and what to 
say. I have been dead—a ‘ueen of shadows—for years. My 
dear, my dear—don’t speak to me; let me wait till I feel awake 
and alive.” 

And indeed Sophy was glad enough to wait: for she also knew 
not what to do, or what to say. She could not, at two-and-twenty, 
take up life again, all at once from the point where it was broken 
off at twelve years old. Nor was this Rosamond the Rosamond 
who had been lost, after all. This foreign Queen, with her bar- 
barous jewels, her high thoughts, and her strange ways, was not 
the dimly remembered sister who used to hide in the lumber 
room. 

However, Rosamond herself as yet missed nothing, because she 
knew, or thought she knew, how she would have felt had she been 
Sophy, and Sophy she. They sat together, hand in hand, while 
she poured out a thousand questions and told a thousand things: 
too many thousands to tell coherently what they were. She had 
to ask of her uncle’s last hours, of Sophy’ s foreign life: of how 
Crossmarsh came to be sold: of Silver Moldwarp: of all things 
and creatures save Oswald Hargrave alone. And she had to tell 
of her strange life jn a strange land, and how her spirit sickened 


till it almost died, and how her heart had gone out to Sophy the 
frst time they met- 

‘And no wonder!” said ‘But why did you come to me 
in another name ? ” 

“ Dr. Rackstraw said ” faltered Sophy. 


“ And what do you know of Dr. Rackstraw? What had you to 
do with him? And you know Mr. Derwent ? And—Sophy— -] 
have learned how all this happened—but never mind all that. 
We will forget everything except that we are together, you and I— 
Don’t ery, dear it is all over now.” 

But it was Rosamond herself who was crying, and did noi 
know. 

** Are you still going back,” asked Sophy, ‘* to Apahu—-—” 

“ You haven’t once called me Rosamond !” 

‘Rosamond ?” Sophy finished her question. “ But it és all 
so strange—Rosamond! I feel in a dream——” 

Rosamond shuddered: and all her royal duties shrivelled up 
and were no more. “ No, dearest: they will do without me now. 
They have done without me for ages, and will for ages more. But 
I can’t do without you, and home. We will go on livi ing here, just 
as we planned when we were children: I am going to blot out all 
that has happened as if it were a nightmare, and I am going to 
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be fifteen years ol 
know: and you wil 
Afneas were alive! 

all but the castle, which 


1. Yesterday was 
l 


Jut for the rest 
shall be blot 


and I am rich enough for both—terrib 
knows. I soon found out in England what 


mean. and Dr. Rackstraw has—taught 


+ 


will go on living here all by ourselves, 
suppose I shall have to be a nine days’ 


It won’t matter here. Whatever ha 
Fane once more.” 
And your people? 


%9 


aske val Soph 


fascinated, after her vision of a golde 


prospect of an old maid’s life in a 
abhor. 


“| have no people,” said Rosamond. 


... Yes, 1 have: you are my peopl 

Alas! Sophy began to feel that 
long lost, unknown, scarcely welcome 
to be a Queen. 


CHAPTER VII 


When nations a t] 
Each blood-stained hand is 
Dies Freedom’s right beeaus 


\ nation’s sword is many—m 


THAT same evening Oswald Harg 
business at Laxham—indeed having 
remained, so far as he was 
marsh and the mortgage 


. 
concerned. 
. 7 Oo 
security on which the conveyance 
rode over tothe “ Feathers ” where h 
The present occasion (so he told him 
on Sophy next morning in order to gi 
of all that had been done in her int 


make yet one more attempt to comp | 
sailing one a note ‘xistent island in compa 


whom he hemently suspected of 
knave. 
But this was no more his real ag 


which we belie ve to be ours are really 


Adve nturess as Senhora Miranda alii 
t | 


be thirteen next! 


of Windgat 


lad 


ry 


1e man whose nearest approach to lo 


to some day marry a child who had perished long ag 
there was any occult recognition, others 


have read .eard of how Carolan 


Lic 


blind, recognised by the mere touch of 


Lust 
minstrel, 
her finger 





he had known and loved whe1 
though it is hard to believe that 


| 


anything more sul 
Apahu with Rosamond Fan 
ence. one must be driven to 


magical perfume of a flower. wh 
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th were young. It may be so: 
ither touch, or glance, or voice, 


l, could connect Queen Ngahoung of 


If this is to account for her influ 
compass the secret of it with the 
ich will bring back with it phantom 


memories so far off as to ‘long to times utterly forgotten 
perhaps of the world in which our souls were born: which may, 
or may not be, beyond the moon. One need not wander away 
far as that to discover why a man who has lived the life of a knight 
errant under the vows of a monk should feel the fascination of 
strange and beautiful man, with all the prestige of mystery and 
a certain witchcraft of r own about her, adventuress though she 
ancy: being deceived as t! 


; } —— ] 
In short. he feared 
11] ‘4 — 4 
needle of a compass | bh 
1 
the east pV a certal 


magnet to point west" 


it was true. He would never 

vow implies the privil of a 
No sooner had he re l t 

\Ir. Crowe, who of cou r 
‘| be main gia 

there’s some of us be in mort: 


‘What is it, Crowe 
. ‘Well, sir: it be 
used to be Squire Fan 
“ What has happened ther 
‘Ah—what, sir! What’ 
man, as might be your own 


nob with the—never mind wh 
‘1 should say it’s likely to 


what the devil do you m 

seen a ghost in a dark lan 
“Don’t name him, sir, if 

‘twas He flew off with Miss 


1, having been held for yea 
ld ha compelled by me same 


it we * d bel lieve itself false be Causi 


nN 


his woman again. But such a 
Once More. 


.* Heathers” than he was accosted by 


w Mr. Hargray e of Windgates well. 


c 


ou, Mr. Hargrave,” said he: “ for 
il trou!) le, to be sure.” 


ys—'tis about that there place that 


! ed O swald, vaguely alarm 
e lilke y to happen whan & gentle- 


voeS es there last night to hob- 
P and never comes out no more 7” 
happen that he’s there still. But 


Crowe? You look as if youd just 


} 


you please. There’s them as think 


I 


Kosamond, as may be you remember 
—her that was niece to Squi 
| 


re Fane: and till last night there 


wasn’t so much as achild would put foot into the room where twas 


done. .... But last night a 


artist gentleman dropped in at the 


‘Feathers,’ and we got talking about the new ladies, and the house, 


sir—and naught would do for him but to go and sleep in ti:at there 
room. And he went, sir: for h: 


who. And dead nor alive. he’ 


¥ 


“ But how do you know he 


*“ Because he hasn’t, Mr. 





i: a ah ive. 
him from that minute till now. 


was a dare-dev 





” 


like what happened to Miss Rosamond, sir—just the same.” 
] 


never came out? ” asked Oswald: 


not in the best humour at having been alarmed without cause. 
Nothing’s been seen of 


a dare-never-mind- 
s never been seen no more. “T'was just 
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“Then what in the world makes you think he 
‘Because naught’s been seen of him from that 


_ 


There’s none but four of us know of it, sir—me., 


and the new groom at the rectory. and the she 


| haven’t even told my old woman. because I og: 


let him in: and she’d go telling the ladies, 
parish afire. "Tis awsome to think of, Mr. H 
eat, nor shut an eye, not we four: a1 
Brimstone, sir: it do indeed.” 

Oswald knew that country side too 
of a 1ationalist or se ptiec. “ Are 
now ?” asked he. 

“'T'o be sure there’s Johnson’s 


7 


company now.” 


Oswald went into the parlour, f 
| 
; + ] . "OK ‘ a 
though its atmosphere was always 
Crossmarsh born, this evening it was 


For the news had not yet spread al , al 
felt like members of a conspiracy: | 

first to tel] the vy orld. There were 

old Fletcher: and a stout person 

paper in a corner: and there was beer, L th 
no man was saying a word. 


‘ “15 ° , 
“So I hear the Devil’s abroad in Cross) 


‘“ What does it all mean, Master Flet ae 


rights of this—we mustn’t have the es fri 
live — 

Then, at last, the door was opene 
story was even improved upon, lf su 
all that could be said to dissuade him---O 
stranger had determined to spend the nig! 
evil fame, and had never been seen again— 

“ And ’tis my belief.” said Giles, “that w 
Rosamond Fane, that’s come to he.” 


No man on earth was less superstitious 


none else remembered Rosamond’s story in her 
and on the faith of which he had connected 
with the escape of Lawrence Derwent from 
could be no imagimable connection in the 


between that story and this: but then 1 
first to last. was outside reason. 
One of the company gave a long, solemn wl 


this very afternoon I was saying to the young 

job too—and Bill here can swear ’twas my very 1 
“A good job!” exclaimed Mr. Crowe, aghast— 
“ Surely—fastening up that there room. 

toughish ghost to get through our work when ’tis finish 
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and Bill’s.” 
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But there was so many anecdotes to prove the contempt ot! 

shosts for carpenters’ work, nay, even for coffin makers’, that 
Oswald, for the present, was compelled to listen. Nor had he 
listened long, when tiie person in the corner laid down his news- 
paper, crept round the room, and at last whispered in Oswald’s ear, 

‘Don’t seem toknow me, Mr. Hargrave, if you please. If you 
want to know something, we’ll step outside.” 

‘“ Moldw 








‘Hush, sir. You come along of me. . . When I told old 
Squire Fane Id find Lawrence , Derwent by ‘instine’ » you as good as 
said I lied. Well, sir, it’s took instine’ a matter o’ tem years to do 
it: but she’s done it, and she’d have done it if it had took her, | 
ever and ever Amen. ve heard them fools talking, and I know 
‘em of old—Lawrence Derwent has been and got nailed up in that 
there old lumber room as sure as you're alive.” 

Oswald seized Moldwarp by the s! oulder, as they stood befor 
the tavern door. Moldwarp felt Oswald’s arm tremble with thi 
strength of the grasp. 

“ Good God!” he exclaimed. ‘Speak out at last—and 
lie now—— 

“J won't, mister. I’ve come down after that convict in th: 


terests of justice— 

“Of the reward?” 

‘°Tis all the same. nd he’ll be in that house: and J knov 
where.” 

‘¢ Man—all the world knows I would give half my life for on 
minute with Lawrence Derwent before the law can touch him.” 

‘/ know, mister. But half your life ‘ll be no manner of use to 
me. “I'was something more substantial you offered ten year ago, 
you and old Fane.” 

“Then 1f you’re not lying you may earn it twice over. But is 
it there he is concealed ? ” 

Kven in his sudden excitement, and with the hope of finding 
this man, startled from its ashes into flame, his heart sank—for was 
it not in Senhora Miranda’s house that Lawrence Derwent was 
being concealed ? : 

As for Moldwarp, his course at last lay clear before him. If he 
could save Horace Derwent from the scandal of delivering his own 
father’s son up to justice by transferring that work to Oswald 
Hargrave, he would have a double claim upon the gratitude of 
both, besides earning a double reward. He even had visions of 
renewing his hold upon the great Rackstraw himself—in short o! 
having the whole of this story under his hand. 

“There, mister, sure enough. And now we’re two of us after 
him, he’s safe enough for Lowmoor, this time. Do you know a 
party calling himself Harding, from the American silver mines ? ” 
“1 have seen him—well ? ” 

“That’s the man. That’s Lawrence Derwent, mister.” 
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you. I am going to unearth this man now. 


tricking me—Heaven knows why you shoul 


‘You needn’t finish, mister. I’m not 
rest o my life, whatever you be.” 
Will you come with Ine, now r 7 
‘Surely, mister. I came down wi 
out, and won’t miss me for an hour 
““ A detective ? Well, I want no const 
must see him, man to man. Let 


path, one can get up by tl ie wall 

to the indo. ot the loft rs I’ve a 

Was a |i Ve I will be ( SY enoug! 
li h i 1 Le] . . . ° . Yes.” he 


the ma 

fasten up the door till a chance of escay 
invent such a pian as that will 

too, in spite of the nails. But—sShe! 

That it is quite feasible by means i 
the tiles, and a trifle of further ) 
view ol Rosamond’s castle had be 

but by Lawrence Derwent himsel 

original! entry into the COottag' by 
would be the next step must be d lent 
in the first place it was needful if 
thus hidden, according not only to Nioldw 
unhappy likelihoods dependent upo1 
with Madame Miranda. And even 


a 
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SLOTY POING . vuen to hie 


to-night, the convict’s escape from 
be prevented by standing guard. 

So—it was moonlight now—Oswald, in 
rascal whom of all the world he least e: p 
doubting, hoping, anxious, and yet believing, | 


with the heaviest weight at his hea 
to that path overhanging the sea V¥ her { I { ' e 
Rosamond had been seen. ‘There were no at. the back 


the house, and no passing constable was likely to mistake Mr. 
Hargrave of Crossmarsh for a housebreaker, d spit suspicious 


company : nor, for that matter, was the ragged Silver Moldway] 
likely to be recognised in the stout and gold-spectacl Loncon 
tradesman. 
‘Stay here,” said Oswald, “while I climb the garden wall.” 
The full light of the moon was on the back windows, so that he 
had no need of a lantern. He hadone knee ont ‘ee low wall, when, 
looking up, he was arrested by a sight that made his heart beat 
with exultation, and yet sink again at the realisation of his worst 
suspicions of the Se nhora. 
At the window of the loft itself—easy of access from without, 

























though, from its being near the ceiling, not from within—appeared 
‘esently emerged into the moonlight i: 
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a bulky shadow, wh: 
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human form. Well 
Crowe nor Mr. Flet 
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might take place on 
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Alexandrian Library were pursued by his successor, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, with unscrupulous vigour. He caused all books im- 
ported into Egypt by Greeks or other foreigners to be seized and 
sent to the Museum, where they were transcribed by persons 
employed for the purpose ; and when this was done, the copies 
were delivered to the proprietors, and the originals deposited in 
the library. He refused t y the famished Athenians with 
corn until they presented him with the original manuscripts of 
AEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripedes; and in returning elegant 


a 


copies of these autographs, he allowed the owners to retain the 
fifteen talents (more than £3,000 sterling) which he had pledged 


4 o 
wai them as a prin y security. As the Museum, where the 
ibrary was originally inded, | near the royal palace, in that 
quarter of tin city ed Brucheion, all writings were at first 


deposited there; but when this building had been completely 
occupied with books to the number of 100,000, a supplemental! 
library was erected within Serapeion, or Temple of Serapis, 
and this gradually in d till it contained 300,000 volumes 
making in both libra g | total of 700,000 volumes. 

The Alexandrian Library continued in all its splendour until 
he first Alexandrian r, when, during the plunder of the city, 
the Brucheion portion of the collection was accidentally destroyed 
by fire, owing to the recklessness of t the auxiliary troops. But the 
library in the Serapeion still remained, and was augmented | 
subsequent donations, particularly by that of the -Pergamean 
Library of 200,000 lumes, presented by Mark Antony 
Cleopatra, so that it soon equalled the former, both in the numb 
ind in the value of it itents. At l noth, after various revolution 
under the Roman em} rs, during which the collection was some- 
times plundered and sometimes re-established, it was utterly 


destroyed by the Sar: command of the Caliph Omar, 
when they acquired possession of Alexandria, a.D. 642. Amrou, 


A 


the victorious general, was himself inclined to spare this inesti- 
ble treasury of anci science and learning, but the ignorant 
a fanatical caliph, to whom he applied for instructions, ordered 
it to be destroyed. “If,” said he, “ these writings of the Greeks 
agree with the Koran, they are useless, and need not be preserved ; 
if they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.’ 


The sentence of destruction was « secnbed with blind obedience 
The volumes of parchment or papyrus were distributed as fuel 
among the five thousand baths of the city, but such was their 
incredible number, that it took six months to consume them. This 








' The library at en was founded by king Eumenes, and enlarged by hi 
successor, Attalus. It soo ‘ame so extensive that the Ptolemies, afraid that 
would gs} peedily rival their own collection at Alexandria, issued an edict forbidding 
the exportation of papyrus ; this prohibition, so far from attaining the unwort! 

bject for which it was destined, proved rather beneficial, for the Pergameans, 


h laving exhausted their stock of p: ipyrus, set their wits to work, and invented parch- 
ment (charta Pergamena) as a substitute. 
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act of barbarism. recorded by Abulph: 


what doubtful by Gibbons, in conse 


mentioned by Eutychius and Alma 
chroniclers. It seems inconsistent 
Amrou, as a poet and a man of super! 
Alexandrian Library was thus destroye 
nd deeply deplore d by historians. A 
and learning, may have grieved at t 
as a loyal subject and faithful soldier 
Among the (;yeeeks, as among oth 
consisted merely of archives, deposit 
tion, in the temples of the gods. 
Athens, was the first to establish a pu 
which, we need not say, always took t! 
ing to science and literature in Gres 
works of Homer, which he had e 


difficulty and at a very considerable exp 


hemselves were at much pains to in 
ortunes of this library were varied an 
ported to Persia by Xerxes, brought 

plundered by Sylla, and at last reston 
On the invasion of the Roman Kmpi 
ravaged ; and on the sack of Athens, 
libraries, and were on the point of sett 
of ancient learning, when one of thei 


4 
( 
c 
i 


suaded them from their design, observin 


as long as the Greeks were addicted 


would never apply themselves to that 


The first library established at Rome 


Paulus Emilius,. in the year B.c. 167. 
king of Macedonia, he enriched the eity 


of the conquered monarch, which was sul 


Sylla. On his return from Asia, whe 
minated the first war against Mithrid 
whence he took with him the library 
which were the works of Aristotle and 


another co nqueror of Mithridates, was 2 


his taste of books. The number of 


immense, and they were written in the 1 
manner... But the use which he made « 
more honourable to that princely Roman than tlh: 


possession of it. ‘It was a library,” 


hold liter ary conversations, in which 


join.” But although both Sylla and Lue all var ey | ) 
access to their literary treasures, still their libraries can in stri 
ness be considered as only private collections. 





volumes 1n 


says Plutarch, 
galleries, and cabinets were open to all visitors ; and 
Greeks, when at leisure, resorted to this 
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projects which Julius Czesar had formed for the embellishment of 
Rome was that of a public library, which should contain the largest 
possible collection of Greek and Latin works; and he had assigned 
to Varro the dcty of selecting and arranging them. But this 
design was frustrated by the assassination of the dictator, and t! 

stablishment aiainblic ieiar’ ies did not take place in Rome until 
the reign of Augustus. 

The honour of having first established these valuable institu- 


tions is ascribed by the elder Pliny to Asinius Pollio, who erected 
a public library in the Court of Libert y, on the Aventine Hill. 
The credit which he gained thereby was so great, that the 


emperors became ambitious to ‘llust rate their reigns by the foun- 
dation of libraries, many of which they called “after their own 
names. Augustus was himself an author, and in one of those 
sumptuous buildings called Thermz, ornamented with porticos, 
galleries, and statues, with shady walks and refreshing baths, he 
testified his love of literature by adding a magnifice nt library, 
which he fondly called after the name of his sister Octavia. The 


Palatine Library. formed by the same emperor in the Temple of 
Ys | 
Apollo. beeame the haunt of the poets. as Horace. Juvenal and 
I 3 > 
Perseus have commemorated. ‘There were deposited the corrected 


books of the Sybils; and from two ancient inscriptions, quoted by 
Lipsius and Pitiscus, it would seem that it consisted of two distinct 
collections—one Greek and the other Latin. This library having 
survived the various revolutions of the Roman Empire, existed 
ntil the time of Gregory the Great, whose mistaken zeal led him 

to order all the writings of the ancients to be destroyed. The 
successors of Augustus, though they did not equally encourage 
neglectful of its interests. Sue- 


learning, were not altogether 
tonius informs us that Tiberius founded a library in the new 


Temple of Apollo; and we learn from some ine idental notices that 
he instituted another, called the Tiberian, in his own house, con- 
sisting chiefly of works relating to the empire and the acts of its 
sovereigns. V espasian following the example of his predecessors 
established a library in the Temp! of Peace, which he erected siliier r 
the burning of the city by orden Nero; and even Domitian,.in 


the commencement of his reign, pewtens at great expense the 
libraries which had been destroyed by the conflagration, collecting 


copies of books from every quarter, and sending persons to 
Alexandria to transcribe volumes in that celebrated collection, or 
to correct copies which had been made elsewhere. But the most 
magnificent of all the libraries founded by the sovereigns of im- 


perial Rome was that of the Emperor Ulpius Trajanus, from whom 
it was denominatedthe Ulpian Library. It was erectedin Trajan’s 
Forum, but afterwards removed to the Viminal Hill, to ornament 
the baths of Diocletian. In this library were de yoaibed the ele- 

; P 
phantine books, written upon tablets of ivory, wherein were recorded 
the transactions of the emperors, the proceedings of the senate and 
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Roman magistrates, and the affairs of the provinces. It has been 
conjectured that the Ulpian library consisted of both Greek and 
Latin works; and some authors affirm that Trajan commanded 
that all the books found in the cities he had conquered should be 
immediately conveyed to Rome, in order to increase his collection 

The library of Domitian h 1aving been consumed by lightnin 
the reign of ( ‘ommodus, was not restored until the time of Gor 
who re built the edifice, and founded a new libra idding thereto 
the collection of books bequeathed to ha by () int is Serenus 
Samonicus, the physician, and amounting, it is said, to no fey 


ry 6) 


than 79000 volumes. 

In addition to the imperial libraries there were others to wv 
the public had access in the principal cities and ' f t] 
empire. Pliny mentions one which he had founded for the use of 
his countrymen; and Vopiscus informs us th the Emp 
Tacitus caused the historical writings of his illustrious esaki 
to be deposited in the libraries, The number of calcein 
which have been excavated from the ruins of Herculan 
Pompeii would also seem to indicate that collections of ks wei 
common in those cities. But the irruptions of the barban Wl 
overran and desolated the Western Empire 
tive to the interests of literature than eithe 
quakes, and soon caused the disappearance o rari 
during several centuries had been multiplied in It ~ | 
the East, however, escaped this devastating torrent; and 
Alexandria and Constantinople preserved their literary treasures, 
until their capture by the Saracens and the Turks, who |! y sub- 
verted the Eastern Empire. | 

When Constantine the Great made Bysantium f his 
empire, he decorated the city with splendid edifices, L called i 
after his own name. Desirous to make reparation to the Chris- 
tians for the injuries they had suffered during e reion of his 
predecessor, he commanded the most diligent search to be made 
after those books which Diocletian had doomed to destruction: he 
caused transcripts to be made of such as had escaped the fury of 
the pagan persecutor; and, having collected others from various 
quarters, he formed the whole into a library at Constantinople. 
At the death of Constantine, however, the number of books in the 


imperial library was only 6,900; but it was successively enlarged 
by the Emperors Julian and Theodosius the younger, who aug- 
mented it to 120,000 volumes. Of shies: mort ree half we 


burned during the seventh century, by command of the Emperor 
Leo IIL., who thus sought to destroy all the monuments that 
might be quoted in proof respecting his opposition to the worship 
of images. In this library was deposited the only authentic copy 
of the proceedings of the Council of Nice; and it is also said to 
have contained the poems of Homer, written in gold letters, 


together with a magnificent copy of the Four Gospels, bound in 
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plates of gold, enriched with precious stones, all of which perished 
in the conflagration. The convulsions which distracted the lower 
empire were by no means favourable to the interests of literature. 
In the eleventh centur y learning flourished for a short time during 
the reign of Constantine Porphyrogennetus ; and this emperor is 
said to have employed many learned Greeks in collecting books, 
and forming a library, the arrangement of which he himself super- 
intended. But the final subversion of the Eastern Empire, and 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, dispersed the literati of 


Greece over Western Europe, and placed the literary remains of 


that capital at the mercy of the conqueror. The imperial library, 
however, was preserved by the express command of Mahammed, 
and continued, it is said, to be kept in some apartments of the 
seralgio; but whether it was sacrificed in a fit of devotion by 
Amurath IV., as is commonly supposed, or whether it was suffered 
to fall into decay from ignorance and neglect, it is now certain 
that the library of the Sultan contains only Turkish and Arabic 
writings, and not a single Greek or Latin manuscript of any 
importance. 

Such is a brief survey of the most celebrated libraries of ancient 
times. Before we proceed to describe those of modern days, 
we shall offer a few remarks on the extent of ancient as com- 
pared with modern collections of books. The National Library of 
Paris contains upwards of 824,000 volumes and is the largest in 
existence. 

The number of writers, and consequently of books, in the bright 
days of Egypt, Greece, and “Pong , could not have been very great. 
It must, on the contrary, have been limited by various causes, 
which contributed powerfully to retard the composition of new 
works, and prevent the multiplication of new editions. In fact. 
the histories of cities and of nations, together with descriptions o! 
the earth, which have become exhaustless sources for the writers 
of modern times, must have been but sterile themes at a period in 
which history was confined within the limits of a few centuries, 
and hardly a sixth part of the world _— known had been dis- 
covered. Add to these considerations the difficulties of communi- 

cation, by which the inhabitants of different countries, and often 
those of ‘different sections of the same country were kept apart, 
together with the arts and sciences which were either wholly 
unknown, or confined within very narrow bounds, and it will 
become evident, that for every thirty or forty authors of the 
present day, ancient Europe could hardly have supported one 
or two. 


Another circumstance which may be adduced in support of our 


proposition, is the fact, that an increase in the number of readers 
leads to a proportionate augmentation in the number of works 
prepared for their gratification. We have every reason to suppose 
that the reading class of the ancient world was small'in comparison 
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the destruction of a great many works, raised the price of others, 
and rendered extremely difficult, not to say impossible, the 
accumulation of a very large number in one place. The diffi- 
eulties which the bibliomaniacs of our own times encounter in 
procuring copies of the editions of the fifteenth century and the 
extravagant prices at which some of them have been sold, are 
enough to show how smalla part of an entire edition has been able 
to pass safely through the short space of four centuries. How few 
copies, then, of a work written in the time of Alexander could 
have reached the age of Augustus or of Trajan! With facts like 
these before us, how can we talk of libraries of 700,000 or 
800,000 volumes in the ancient world? When we find it is so 
difficult at the present day, in spite of the testimony of 
intelligent travellers, and of all the advantages we possess for 
making our estimates to acon the truth with regard to the 


great libraries of modern E urope, how can we give credit to the 
contradictory and exaggerated statements which were promul- 
gated in ages of the darkest ignorance concerning ancient 
Rome and Alexandria? “ After a careful examination of this 


subject,” says that eminent bibliographer, M. Balbi, “it seems 
to me improbable, if I should not rather say impossible, that 
any library of ancient Europe, or of the middle ages, could have 
contained more than 300,000 or 400,000 volumes. But even 
allowing 700,000 volumes to the large ‘st of the Alexandrian 
libraries—that, namely, of which a great part was accidentally des- 
troyed during the wars of Julius Ceesar—allowing the same 
number to the library of Tripoli, and to that of Cairo; and ad- 
mitting that the third library of Alexandria contained 600,000 
volumes, and the Ulpian of Rome, and the Cordovan founded by 
Al-Hakem, an equal number—it will still be easy to show that the 
whole amount of one of these was not equal to even a fifth 
part of a library composed of printed books.” 

It is well known that the volumes of ancient libraries con- 
sisted of rolls, which generally were written only on one side. 
Thus the written surface of one of these volumes would correspond 
to but one balf the written surface of one of our books, of which 
every page is covered with letters. A library then, composed of 
100,000 rolls would contain no more matter than one of our 
libraries composed of 50,000 manuscripts. It is well known, also, 
that a work was divided into as many rolls as the books which it 
contained. Thus the Natural History of Pliny, which in the 
Princeps edition of Venice, forms but one folio volume, would, 
since it is divided into thirty-seven books, have formed thirty- 
seven rolls or volumes. If it were possible to compare elements 
of so different a nature, we should say that these rolls might be 
compared to the sheets of our newspapers, or to the numbers of 


our weekly serials. What would become of the great library of 


Paris were we to suppose its 824,000 volumes in folio, qui arto, &c., 
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to be but so many numbers of five or six sheets each? Yet this 
is the rule by which we ought to estimate 1 li y wea 
the great libraries of ancient times; and * hence” says M. Balbi 


{ 


“ notwithstanding the imposing array of authorities which can be 
brought against us, we must persist in believing that no library 
of antiquity or of the middle ages, can be considered as equivalent 
to a modern one of 100,000 or 110,000 volumes.” 

No one of the libraries of the first-class now in existen lates 
beyond the fifteenth century. The Vatican, the origin of which 
has been frequently carried back to the days of St. Hilarius, in 


465, cannot, with any propriety, be said to have deserved 
of library before the reign of Pope Martin V., by whose order it 
was removed in 1417 from Avignon to Rome. And even thei 
strict attention to exactitude would require us to withhold from 
this title, until the period of its final organisation by Nicholas V. 
in 1447. Itis difficult to speak with certainty concerning 
libraries, whether public or private, supposed to have existed 
previous to the fifteenth century, both on account of the doubtful 
authority and indefiniteness of the passages in which 
mentioned, and the custom which so readily 
“7 


dark ages of dignifying with the name of library every petty col 


the 


lection of insignificant codices. But many ‘libraries of th 

fifteenth century being in existence, and others having been pre- 
served long enough to make them the subject of historical inquiry 
before their dissolution, it becomes easier to fix, with satisfactory 
accuracy, the date of their foundation. We find, accordingly, 


that during the fifteenth century ten libraries were formed—the 
Vatican at Rome, the Laurentian at Florence, the Imperial of 
Vienna and Ratisbon, the University at Turin, the Malatestiana at 
Cesena, the Marciana at Venice, the Bodleian at Oxford, the Uni- 
versity at Copenhagen, and the City at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
The Palatine of Heidelberg was founded in 1390, dispersed in 
1623, restored in 1652, and augmented in 1816. The increase of 
the libraries of Europe has generally been slowly progressive, 
although there have been periods of sudden augmentation in 
nearly all of them. They began with a small number of manu- 
scripts, sometimes with a few, and often without any printed 
works. To these, gradual accessions were made from the different 
sources, which have always been more or less at the command of 
sovereigns and nobles. In 1455 the Vatican contained 5,000 
manuscripts. In 1685, after an interval of more than two cen- 
turies, the number of its manuscripts had only risen to 16,000, 
and that of the printed volumes did not exceed 25,000. In 1789, 
but little more than a century later, the number of manuscripts 
had been doubled, and the printed volumes amounted to 40,000. 
“ar different was the progress of the Royal, or as it is now called 
the National Library of Paris. The origin of this institution 1s 
placed in the year 1595—the date of its removal from Fontaine- 
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bleau to Paris, by order of Henry IV. In 1660 it contained only 
1,435 printed volumes. In the course of the following year this 
number was raised to 16,746, both printed volumes and manu- 
scripts. During the ensuing eight years the library was nearly 
doubled, and before the close of the subsequent century, it was 
supposed to have been augmented by upwards of 100,000 volumes. 
In most cases the chief sources of these augmentations have been 
individual legacies and he purchase of private collections. Private 
libraries, as our readers are doubtless well aware, began to be formed 
long before public ones were thought of. Like these, they hav 
their origin in the taste, or caprice, or necessities of their founders, 
and are of more or less value, as one or the other of these motives 
has presided over their formation. But when formed by private 
students, with a view to bring together all that has been written 
upon some single branch of science, or by amateurs skilled in the 
principles of bibliography, they become more satisfactory and com- 
plete than they could possibly be made under any other cireum- 
stances. Few of them, however, are preserved long after the death 
of the original collector; but falling into the hands of heirs pos- 
sessed of different tastes and fee lings, are either sold off by auction 
or restored to the shelves of the bookseller. It was by availing 
themselves of such opportunities that the directors of the public 
libraries of Europe made their most important acquisitions. This 
is, in short, the history of the Imperial Library at Vienna, and it 
c an hardly uibbaser et add that it was thus that the rarest and 
most valuable portions of that collection were brought together. 
It was thus alsothat the Vatican acquired, some twenty years ago, 
by the purchase of the library of Count Cieognara, a body of 
materials illustrative of the history of the arts, which leaves com- 
paratively little to be wished for by the most diligent historian. 

It can hardly be necessary to enlarge upon this subject. Every 
one who has engaged, even ina small degree, in historical re- 
searches, must have observed how soon he gets out of the track of 
common ‘reade rs, and how dark and difficult his way becomes, unless 
he chance to meet with some guide among those who, confining 
their attention to a single | ranch of study, have become familiar 
with, and gathered around them almost eve srything which can serve 
to throw light upon it. And when a public institution has gone on 
through a long course of years adding to the works derived from 
other sources these « carefully chosen stores of the learned, it is 
easy to conceive how much it must contribute not merely towards 


the gratification of literary curiosity, but to the actual progress of 


literature. 


A. Fe SIBBALD. 
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CHAPTER XXI1. 


T 


HERE is Mr. € yril Acton’s first letter to Camilla 


** My DEAR Miss CAMILLA, 
“If you had given me any hint of the purport of 


to my friend Brudenell I fancy I should have written to expostu 
late with you, or, at least, asked you 2 reconsider its content 
before forwarding it to him. Old friends as we are, I think - 
would have forgiven me such a step hi es you known all its motives. 
“With my deep,deep regard for your character and person, you 
cannot conceive what 1 endure at the bare thought that any one, 
however favoured by you—and indeed the more so on tha 
account—can venture to treat you otherwise than you deserve. 
[ need not, I am sure, ask you to glance at the past, to feel 
certain there is no danger of your thinking me a mdauwva 
langue. If, then, I tell” you facts that are not to the credit of : 
him to whom [ know you have lent an encouraging ear, it is no! 
merely that you have the best right to be informed of them; but 
they are for the most part public acts, known to everybody im 
town, and only blameworthy if they injure you. But if you 
letter to Mr. Brudenell was to express no change of mind—to 
break off any engagement there may have been between you—! 
can well understand how superfluous what I am going to say must 
appeal Enough for me that you may wish to read it. If Mr. 
eionell s doings have become a matter of indifference to you, : 
pray tear up this letter without reading another line. ‘To besure, , 
{ think if you had broken with him you would have told me so in 


your letters, because when you favoured his suit you honoured 
me with your confidence.” 

When the young man had penned thus far, he paused for a con- 
siderable time to reflect. Should he or should bia not set down 
imaginary conversations between himself and Horace? The 
danger of doing so was glaringly apparent, but exactly on that 
account did it fascinate him. Prudence was his favourite virtue, 
but was it prudent to omit the chief means of making his letters 
interesting to Camilla? Let him but widen the breach which 
already separated them, and how could they ever meet to compare 
notes? Brudenell was evidently on the eve of engaging himse lf 


es 
i 
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to Lady Susan Graye, and so long as Acton could induce Camilla 
either to hold no communication with her late lover or to make 
himself her postman, there was no prospect of anything occurring 
to break off the new engagement. 

Camilla’s letter to Horace had taught Acton how desperate, 
almost frenzied, the girl might become, and that there were few 
measures to which she would not resort ere she succumbed to her 
fate in despair. 

Yes, everything depended on now monopolising her confidence, 
on taking care she made no step without his advice, or, at least, 
a None know better than impostors the value of the 
proverb “ Nothing venture, nothing have.” He took another dip 
of ink ua wrote on. 

‘Although I had left your letter at his club with my ow: 
hands, it was, I felt, too sacred a trust to admit of any risk ; 
meeting Mr. Brudenell a day later—it was at a dinner hah 
given by our friends the De Basles—I drew my chair next to his 
when the ladies left the table, and this is almost word for word 
what passed, I said: 

“<] left a letter at your club yesterday, from Miss Harding.’ 

‘A cloud instantly came over his brow. 

“¢(), you left it. It was kind of you to take the trouble.’ 

“ ‘ Miss Harding did not know your address.’ 

“¢Ah,to be sure. You—you are a great friend of hers, | 
believe ? ’ 

““¢T am proud to say, lam. I have known her from a child.’ 

‘He seemed to hesitate for some moments, then he said con- 
strainedly : 

“*As that is the case, I need not apologise for troubling you 
with a few words about her. The fact is, I don’t think I have be- 
haved to her—very well.’ 

“< Indeed !’ 

“TY said that word severely yet not so as to shut him up, for | 
wanted him to go on. 

“ He said: 

“<7 think when | hs ive told you how it was, you will see 1 am 
now acting for the best ; and without giving her a message, mind, 


you might say you t ncaa it best to let her know how I looked 
at the thing.’ 


“*¢ Yes, pray go on.’ 


*¢ Well, my uncle, Sir Howard, has other matrimonial views for 
me which I need not particularise. These were known and partly 
accepted by me before that ball at Hasham, where I first had the 


pleasure of meeting you.’ 
“<1 nodded. 


“*That evening I had a deuce of a flirtation with the little 


b 


grir]—— 
“¢T beg your pardon ?’ 
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*“¢ With Miss Harding—I beg hers—I fancy I had had too much 
champagne. I know we talked—lI talked—a lot of rubbish; i 


short, it seems she says—I proposed to her.’ 

‘“¢¢ And then ?’ 

“< Well, of course, the thing is absurd—a mere afte m 
take. Idon’t mind telling you, lam quite dependent on my uncle. 
He wishes me to marry Lady Sue—to marry a bride of hi 
choice! there is nothing for it but to obey. Now, I always thin 
you know, “ The least said, soonest mended.” And that t] 
reason I attempted no explan: ition with your amusing little fru 
and if you like, tell her so—that is why I haven’t thought i 
to answer her rather gushing letter.’ 

“ Dearest Miss Camilla, words cannot describe yOu 

costs me to send you these expressions. I quiver with rage as ] 

pen them; I frankly own that I sat dumb, making no sign w] r. 
I did not trust myself to move or speak; | rem ered, thank 
Heaven, where I was. 

* Presently he said : 

“¢ My marriage will be announced in a few days, and | 
Miss Harding will see it in the Morning Po 
perturbation.’ 

“Then a general move to the drawing-room was made, and 
more was said. 

“Very probably you have heard by this time that 1 lady 
whom this man is paying his very confident and conspi 
addresses, is no other than your frie nd Lady Susan Graye, and | 
must say she smiles most unmistakably upon 
thing! Ah, she little knows him! 

** It is some comfort to me to think that your proper pride, of 

which you had always so much, will from this time prevent 

ever feeling anything but contempt for one who has prov 
utterly unworthy of so much as a =<" ig thought from you, 
whom I shall in future treat with the barest civility. 

“Excuse the undue length of this letter, [ could not 
shorter and write as I feel from my hea Command me alwa’ 
and in all things, and believe me, 

“ Your devoted friend, 
‘CYRIL ACTON. 


“« P.S.—Your good father is well. Isee etn often and will speak 
more of him’ in my next letter. He has been prosperous of late.” 


The only true particle of this epistle was that the writer had 
met at dinner, at the De Basle’s, the man into whose mouth he 
was shamelessly cramming all the foul inventions of his own base 
mind ; but only a few words on the commonest generalities had 
passed between them, the very name of Miss Harding, it is 
needless to say, never being so much as breathed by either. 
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After that dinner party Mrs. De Basle had a reception, which, as 
the papers said, was bi ‘illiant ly attended. She was a woman abou 
whom, even if she played a significant part in this history, there 
would be little to say. She owed what importance she hi: ad sole ly 
to her husband’s position and abilities. The daughter of a not 
very celebrated law lord, she was neither highly gifted nor abso- 
lutely stupid, had been originally indebted for what entity sh 
possessed to the fact of her bei ‘ing merely a pretty woman. As 
she was now fifty, ev e > had become a nonentity, for of course she 
was no longer pretty. She knew how to receive, and dressed 
rather well; she was wife of the Right Honourable Courtenay De 
Basle, M.P., and there was an end of it. They were a very happy 
though childless couple, and she managed never even to mak: 
enemies, which some men might have thought implied inferiority, 
but her husband was delighted with it. 

The party, like all other parties, was a success, and nobody was 
bored because perhaps nothing was done to amuse them. The 
De Basles paid their guests the compliment of supposing them 
equal to entertaining one another. 

Oh, those concerts, recitations and the like! Suppose you hate 
such things, or have before heard the present individu: il, and do 
not approve the talent. You are talking very likely, expressly not 
to hear, having retired for the purpose to what you consider an 
amply well-bred distance. In vain! Some more or less deputed 
hanger-on of the house seems to run after you through the crowd, 
bent on shouting sh—sh— into your ear! 

No such drawbacks were prenen to-night, an occasion on which 
we came across several old acquaintances whom we have not met 
for some time. 

There are various ways of showing you are in the best society 
the de Basles did so by proving to the world that the ‘y could afto rd 
to ask whom they pleased. 

It was not merely a stray Italian singing-master, or British 
sculptor with a foreign-looking head of hair, but they would have 
at any of their routs whole families of people you seldom meet 
elsewhere, thoroughly nice, well-bred people, but who were not 
otherwise in the first flight. No, the De Basles were not fine. 
They would have thought it vulgar to be fine. Yet they received 
and went to the very fine st pean in London, and out of it. 

Imitate then, if you wish it, by all means, but do not be above 
a W ord of warning. 

segin at the right, that is at the difficult end, otherwise your 
aviary will be invaded by all the wild fowl of the air, and the sky 
birds “of dazzling plumage will never come to be fed at all! 

The worst that can be said of the De Basle receptions is, that they 
are rather crowded, but this even is hypercriticism, for the house 
a real mansion, not merely a house-agent’s mansion—is very large, 


and the staircase as wide as a narrow street; so that those very 
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people who, for something to say, exclaim, “ What a crush,” would 
be the first to set these parties down as “‘ rather thinly attended ” 
if some fifty guests less happened to be present. 


It wants half-an-hour of midnight, and the evening is at its 
height. 

To have done with disagreeables first, there is that horrid Miss 
Laffinch. She is actually staying in the house to the great dis- 
gust of its owners, but she wrote to say a near and dear relation 
who lay dangerously ill had implored her to come and recei 
last breath, and Miss Laffinch declared she could not afford an 
hot tel, so the De Basles gave her leave to come 1 them ior a 
couple of nights. She has been there ten days, yet her mysterious 
relation seems to decline either to die as promised, or to get well. 


Better and worse she does get, just as the oid | 
avoid some dull ceremony, or to take part ina gay one. & 
got hold of Sir Howard to-night and trad: 
to make him do the civil. She wishes peo] 
ing her attention. being perfectly aware al 


} 
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3 \ 
only looking out for the first plausible pretext to shake hei . 
She is always going into ecstasies over the Baronet’s ‘ 

manners, while secretly despising both him and ot] 

allow her to impose upon them, or to continue to be co 


their habitual considerations of delicacy in deal 
dividual — has none. 
It is instructive to note what a number of 
utterly de ner of delicacy can find ready to be sacri 
in good society. Some are easily deceived by specious ex 
some, though less thoroughly 1 Aaa ked, are too good natum 
to rebel, while probably t the largest class of vict owe their 
being so to sheer apathy, or their dread of a row. 
“Yes, and you were saying ?” said Sir Howard, actually fi 
himself manceuvred into taking a seat at the harpy’s side. 
““Qh, my dear friend, such an escape! A horrid littl 
believe me.” 
‘You surprise me! From the little I have seen of | 
I thought her charm——” 
“Don’t you know why? Then I'll tell you. She was acting to 
you because she wants your nephew. Poor darling boy! Oh, 
what an escape, Sir Howard!” and here she struck him quite hard 
with her fan, which made him shy. “TI got you both out of that. 
Oh, I warne <d poor Horace. Oh, he was far farther gone than you 
think! 
“*] remember your saying something-~ 
“Oh, law, I didn’t tell you half. You know my hatred of 
tattling, so cautious what I say. But I can tell you now.” 
* Well, now it is all over, and I don’t in——” ' 
“Oh, but I wish it. You shall hear. It was all over the 
county. You know young Acton ?” 
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‘“ Lord Hammersley’s son, yes.’ 

“ A de ar fellow. A Vi TY loveab le boy. W e tl, Miss Harding got 
hold of him and kept him always d: ingling after her, poor young 
man! Oh, bless you, Sir Howard, she’s a vei ‘y old hand, incl. 
frightful as it may appear, acted when only a mere child as decoy 
at her horrid old father’s gambling parties.” 

‘‘Miss Laffinch, I tell you plainly, I do not believe——” 

‘“ You never do, you never do! Dear friend, you are so inno- 
cent. Oh, I love you for it, but you ought to go and live ina 
planet! you ought: indeed ! | 

Miss Laffinch’s astronomy evidently does not embrace the fact 
of our Earth being one. 

“T see a woman over there I particularly want to speak to,” 
urged her companion, ‘‘and if you will excuse me,” he was about 
to rise, she pulled him down by the arm. 

“One moment, and you shall take me across the room with you. 
I have been over to Silvermead lately a good deal. I love the 
dear old lady. Well, at first I wa nted to be kind to that brazen 


1 
} 
i 


chit of a girl, merely v th the thought that I might reclaim her. 
And then she was look: so il].” 

“JT thought her pale, poor girl, the day I was there.” 

“Oh, pasty! quite as gh and water. Yes. Haven’t you 
noticed how those flirty girls always collapse and go to pieces 
unless they’ve a man at their heels? Well, will you believe it ? 
when I came to condole with her, in the most delicate and vague 
way, upon our dear Horace’s departure, she positively snapped my 
nose off.” 

‘And the old wretch began scratching that decidedly rubicund 


member, as though at a at the bare metaphor. 

“ey hope she did,” hought Sir Howard, rather amused, but h 
only said, * Indeed.” 

‘‘Oh, she was most insolent, and I feel certain now that those 
shocking reports about her and young Acton——” 


Here she suddenly lowered her voice and poured its venom into 
the very pouches of Sir Howard’s ear. But, with your leave, we 
will pass on, as, judging from what she says aloud, her conver- 
sation will not be fit to listen to when she whispers. 

Acton and Jack Forbes met on the staircase; the former going 
to a ball, the latter oe arrived at Mrs. De Basle’s reception. 

* Oh, cousin Jack, whence do you hail? You have never come 
to see =e as you promised.” 

It was part of Acton’s plan to re “cousin Jack,” as he 
calls him. Should ea happen he knows it will be safer to 
have him predisposed i 1 his favour. They had hardly ever met 
previous to Acton’s visit te ——-shire. 

“Why, I go about very little. I am working for the Bar. I 


came to-night because I thought it so good of Mrs. De Basle to 
think of me. I had not called.” 
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“Yes. I gave her your address. I say, old fellow, dine wit] 
me to-morrow at eight, will you?” 

“J shall be very happy. At your rooms?” 

“Yes. Ta-ta.” 

And as Acton when down and out, he thought: ‘ Hat 
expense of a dinner, but this is business and [ must do it v 
Don’t know, though, perhaps he’d be more flattered a i 
treated as a relation, a bit of fish and a steak. 'Y , that’s it 


He doesn’t seem a bad sort of devil. Dear me, to think that 
my dad's death that fellow be comes a viscount with 

thousand a year! If he knew it! It wouldn’t be a bad 

poison him to-morrow. Splendid opportunity, : ng Ls, 
and then I’ve got no poison. With him out of the way the title 
would really become extinct, but for me, and it would be no one’ 


interest to show me up- “y 

Then more brightly 

«“ Doesn’t look as ifhe’d re quire much of a qui 
saw a fellow look so seedy! Deuced awkward 
Bar, too. A lawyer has fifty opportunities of- 

But here his cogitations were cut short by hi bi 
ball, and two minetes later he was whirling round 
little girl who imagined herself in the arms 
and a gentleman. 

Had she not seen him devout at church last Sunday 

To return to our rout. 


Lady Fouroaks, dressed in the brightest colours, has } rri\ 
and with an unconscionably long train of relations and friend 
She banters them all the way up the stately stairs, and her word 


and laughter sound gaily above the hum, like 1 
comic operatic finale. 

“ You would have us, you know, dear friend,” she says, shaking 
hands with her hostess. ‘I told you unless you would have om 
entire dinner-party we couldn’t come. Listen, your butler 1 
telling you their names, the list is too long for me.” 

“ Delighted, delighted to see any number of your friends, they 
are always charming.” 

And even as she speaks Mrs. De Basle is bowing welcome to one 
after another. 

When they have passed in, Lady Fouroaks says to her hostess, 
lowering her voice : 

“ A queer-looking lot, some of them, eh? [Friends of Fouroaks ; 
you know he is scientific. As for that foreigner, my dear, in the 
short hair and blue spectacles, though he brought a letter from 
someone in Wallachia, I’m certain he’s a thief in disguise, and | 
advise you to have him watched as to the spoons; ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Oh, I think I will risk it. I did not catch his name.” 

“T’'ll tell you another day. It is such a long one, 1 have only 
studied the first four syllables. Ha, ha ha! Oh, Mr. Brudenell, 
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how do you do? I want to talk to you. Why we haven’t met 
since the Hasham ball. So sorry to have been out when you 
called.” 

“Twas very sorry. I hope your daughters are——” 

“ Oh, quite, thanks, there they are over there. Let me see, what 
was it? O, yes, what has become of my little pet, Miss Harding ? 
I never saw a man so smitten as you were that night.” 

‘“Um—Miss Harding—” said Horace, his face clouding, “ I—1 
have never seen her since—to speak to——” 

“You don’t tell me so! What, forgotten already! Oh, you 
young men! Well, I am astonished, for I thought it was a case. 
You shall take me down for an ice.” 

‘She is a very pretty fascinating girl, no doubt,” said Horace, 
giving his arm, but speaking in an absent, grave way, which 
puzzled Lady Fouroaks. 

“ And do you know,” pursued the latter, as they went down, “ | 
thought she was as far gone as you were. All the way home we 
couldn’t get a word out of her, and when my girls chatfed her 
about you next day—you know what we are, we all say what comes 
uppermost, whether people like it or not, ha, ha!—when Mabel 
and Adela joked about it next morning, she looked miserable for 
a moment, and———Oh dear me, here are Lord Caulfield, and Lady 
Susan. Howdo you do? howdo you do? Just come—No—what 
going, really ? Good-night then.” 

Horace, who had been talking to Lady Susan up to the time he 
met Lady Fouroaks, felt he had sufficiently done his duty for the 
night in that quarter. 

Besides he could not in common decency leave his present 
companion standing, ice in hand, at the buffet, even to ask for the 
other lady’s carriage. Much to his surprise, he found himself so 
interested in Lady Fouroaks’ narration as to be quite irritated 
at having it interrupted, although the persons to do it were his 
intended bride and her noble father. Before they were out of 
sight, he said : 

“Yes, then you were saying 

“‘ Dear me, what was I saying ? ” 

** About—your daughters.” 

“My daughters? No surely,” and the somewhat scatter-brained 
little woman was really at sea. 

“And Miss Harding.” 

“Oh,I remember. Yes, when my thoughtless girls chaffed her, 
she burst into tears.” 

“Tears ?” 

** Oh, torrents ! ” 

* Never |” 

“Yes, yes; you know she did not see they were joking. Adela 
kept abusing you, all in fun, you know. And fancy your for- 
getting her so soon; it’s quite—ha, ha, ha!—enough to shake 
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one’s faith in—what a funny looking picture that is over ther 
Sacred, isn't it ?—to shake one’s—would you mind taking me up 
to the drawing-room, I must really see how my scratch pack ar 
behaving themselves, ha, ha, ha!’ 
CHAPTER XXII. 

HORACE BRUDENELL was having his first London season 
fullest sense of the word. 

Was he enjoying it? Was he happy ? 

That is another thing. But I should say that he was b 
fair degree. 3 

Had he had a dream of the truth, no earthly al ment 
have kept him an hour from flying back to his love at Silve 
but as it was, although he still ofte mn bewailed his departed 
the living Camilla had almost ceased to oc upy his thoughts 

It seems hard to say so, but the chances are, that if, bef 


had ceased to believe in her, this fair young girl had 
would not have taken very long for his youth and worldly advan 
tages to so far conquer his grief as to make life more than bearable, 
especially life of a gay and exciting kind. Que voulez vous 

It is of no use painting persons and things as they 
Horace was but two-and-twenty, and of the male sex. 

If old battered votaries of fashion still find distraction an 
certain amount of pleasure in the brilliant dinner-part; 
crowded ride, the opera and the studio, after far more seasons that 


they willingly own to, surely due allowance must be made for the 
effect of these t things upon the virgin impressionability of 
youthful mind, and youthful pulses. 

Shunning the dependence of rooms, Horace finally settled, 
with his uncle’s approval, upon a small house in Chapel Street, 
Park Lane, for which he is to pay fifteen guineas a week, and, 
excellently furnished as it is, he has reason to be pleased with 
his bargain. 

To-day, Jack Forbes is lunching with him. Needless to say 
that before leaving Massing, Horace told his old friend every 
detail of that midnight pilgrimage of his, and of 1 he momentous 
changes wrought thereby in his heart and project But since 
they have been up in London, the very name of C ini a Harding 
has by tacit consent never so much as been breathed between 
them. 

“Why, Jack,” says the host, “vou are still off your feed. You 
haven’t been falling i in love, have you?” 

** Ha, ha, that is a luxury we poor devils don’t go in for! No 
it’s my breath; I cannot get right.” 

“ Jack, I tell you again, you ought to see some one. 
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“What, send for a doctor when I am well enough to go about, 
to ride your horses, and eat—well, no, I don’t eat much.” 

“ Own that you have never been the same man since that day 
you tumbled into the pond—I beg my relation’s pardon—the 
lake at home.” 

“T admit it, I have shivering fits once or twice a week; but in 
this hot weather I suppose [ shall shake them off in a few days.” 
“ Jack, I don’t want to alarm you heedlessly, but you look ill 

very ill. Your loss of appetite is a bad sign.” 

“It is too absurd,” said Jack with much bitterness, “that a 
strong young chap like me can’t take an involuntary dip in epld 
water without bei ing Kn eked up. Why you and Lady Caulfield 
were none the worse! ” 

“You forget, we were not heated at the time, while you had 
been having a seamper with the greyhounds.” 

“T never thought of that. Yes, to be sure, I was a bit hot.” 

“ Well,” said Horace, “‘ there’s the whole point. Just you see a 
doctor before you are a day older, for my sake if not for your own. 
Now, as you won’t eat, and I have finished, let us stroll across 
the park to the Caulfield’s. Jack, I think I shall propose to- 
day.” 

‘*T am surprised.” 

“Why ?” 


“T thought you had done that long ago. Anyhow, it is a mere 
form.” 
“ Well, Jack, it’s no use playing the modest to you, I suppose 


it’s as good as settled,” and quite unconsciously Brudenell heaved 
a sigh. 

“Of course you know I wish you all happiness, and all that.” 

“Thanks, old feller—awfully.” 

They took their hats and issued forth. The day was very hot 
for May, but it failed to warm poor Forbes. 

* Jack,” said Horace, ‘* | am so ) glad: -| mean more than usual - 
to have you with me to- day. I feel you give me courage.” 

Forbes was so astonis od th: t he sto od still, as foreigners are 
wont to do when conversation grows earnest. 

“IT shouldn’t have thought you wanted any,” he said. “ Why 


>) 
$3 


you confess——” 

“IT know, I know,” pursued the jolly, thriving wooer, as they 
walked on, "& about bein, x accepted, and all that, but——” 

* But ? , 

“Well, of course, I have quite made up my mind. I have 
promised uncle Howard, and all that—and then, anyhow it would 
be very dishonourable after the marked attentions I have shown 
her——” 

“1 think I understand.’ 


“Oh, [ like Lady Susan very much—very much indeed, I assure 


you.” 
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“Tam so glad. I thought perhaps——” 
** No, no, it isn’t that. I suppose it is the irrevocableness of 
the step that rather staggersme. I have only felt this whenI have 
come to the actual point, to speak the precise words: ‘ Will you 
have me ?’ and that is why I have been putting it off—weakly, ] 
think—from day to day.” | 
“If you fear you may regret it, £ should put it off now.’ 
“What would be the use? It must come,I tell you. But 


Jack, old man, I want to ask you: Do you believe that one ought 
to listen to a perfectly unfounded, unreasonable instinct ? for sucl 
I feel within me now prompting me not to engage myself 
Lady Susan.’ 

““ My dear Horace, it is really a groundless instinct. For my 
own part I have often refrained from some step simply from such 
a feeling, and discovered later on that I had all along s excel- 
lent reason which happened to have iain hidden the whi sO 


fold of my consciousness.” 


«it may be so; and yet, if we ruled our lives ig such subtle- 
ties, it strikes me there would be endless hesitation, and—no, m 
mind’s made up. Ithink I shall be more at peace when delibera- 
tion is beyond my power. Do you entertain Lady Caulfield 
lure her away to some distance—but, my dear fellow, good 
gracious !’ 

And he seized his companion vigorously by both elbows, and 
almost lifted him to a friendly bench in the shade 


Forbes had turned as white as a sheet, and but for Horace mi 
have fallen. ’ 
A few minutes’ rest. however, and he recovered, or nearly so. 
5 3 : 


* What was it ? what did you feel?” 

“Only a giddiness. I suppose it is the sun.” 

‘“¢ Jack, I am seriously alarmed about you. I shall send my own 
doctor to you this very day. Asa favour to myself .you must 
him.” 

‘As you please, but I think it is absurd.” 

‘Would you rather have a cab home and not come to Belgrave 
Square ?” 

“QO account! You forget I : ake love to the 

yy nhlo accoun ou torge am to make love to L¢ 

29 " ‘ hut 

mama.” Jack said this with quite a gleam of his old humour, but 

he was glad enough of his friend’s arm during the rest of their 
short walk. 

Horace had promised Lady Susan to look in early, and 
accordingly they found the ladies expecting them. 

A more observant lover might have seen a slight shade cross 
Lady Susan’s white brow on seeing Jack Forbes. But it was 
only caused by the reflection that bringing company—even the 


fidus Achates—hardly looked promising for th hoped for result of 


the rather pointedly arranged visit. 
“Why, my dear Mr. Forbes,” said Lady Caulfield, “ how pale 
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you are! Do have a glass of sherry, but, of course, you have 
lunched ? ” 

This led to a little chat which made poor Jack quite confused 
at the importance he had suddenly acquired, all from feeling 
slightly unwell. It was the charm of this thoroughly good 
fellow, so solicitous for others never to think himself of any 


consequence. He declined the sherry, however, having indeed no 
inclination for it, but presently dr: ank it so thi it so much troubl 
might not be thrown away. 

Lady Caulfield soon decided that Jack had never been well 
since she upset him and herself into the water, and, naturally 


enough, she felt a strong interest in his case. 

The quartette spontaneously broke up into a double téte-d-téte, 
and Horace gathered “essen lf together for the grand plunge. It 
was more difficult than he thought for. Here was a girl evidently 
quite ready to be proposed to, and a young man who was bent 
upon asking the momentous question, yet, probably from the very 
cold bloodedness of the thing, Horace felt. too shy and awkward to 
put his purpose into words. 

There is always something absurd in going through a mere 
form, to any one, at least, with as keen a sense of the ridiculous 
as had our hero. Once or twice he thought he would still put 
the business off, because it mi aht be easier to do so by candle light. 


Then he felt ashamed of being deterred by such a trifle as the 
sun. 

Besides there was Forbes. Why—what would he say, this 
candid friend Jack, when they got back into the street, on hearing 
that the proposal still hung fire ? 


That great resource in Lady Susan’s character, her being a 
tolerable musician, now recurred to Horace’s mind, and he jumped 
at the idea. 

“Dear Lady Susan,” he said, “do come and warble to me, 
nothing grand or troublesome, but just one of those dreamy sooth- 
ing things I am so fond of.” 

She complied at once, perhaps divining his object, and chose 
that sweet old song: “ Where Shall the Lover Rest ?” 

Sut it certainly did not soothe Horace, though it filled him with 
a sort of desperation which very likely did quite as well. It sent 
his thoughts galloping back to Camilla and his proposal to her. 

Oh, how indescribably different were the two cases! Then his words 
had risen in spite of him. Firmly determined to do nothing of 
the kind, he had not only asked ( ‘amilla to be his, but made her 
the most passionate appeal, he knew not how. This time his will 
was resolutely bent to the deed, and yet his lips would not move! 

When the ditty ended, Lady Susan turned her classic head in- 
tuitively, and with her old changeless smile, said : 

“ Well ?” 

Her wooer started and came back from cloudland with a most 
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confused look on his handsome face. To be sure it might mean 
anything, and her ladyship no doubt attributed the strange ex- 
pression to some feeling flattering to herself. 

“Charming, charming,” he stammered. 


“7 don’t think I ever sang you that one before.” 
“ 7T am quite sure you never did.” 
She continued to go over the air with her right hand. There 


was an awkward pause. 

Presently she said : 

**T hope Mr. Forbes is not really unwell ?” 

‘“‘T rather fear he is,” said Horace. ‘ You remember our boat- 
ing accident—that comic-tragic affair at Massing? He | 
been well since.” 

Then they went over that exhausted theme again, iughing a 
little and getting through a certain portion of time, during which 
they were supposed to be flirting. 

Still this was not proposing. — 


bi 


Even the easy-going Lady Susan began to lose patience, and 
went so far as to ask herself: 

Can all that papa and mamma have told me have been wrong? 
Is this man not making up to me after all? What he waiting 
for? Has he not eyes to see?” 

She was very fond of him certainly, but if he really meant 
nothing—oh, it was too absurd! What would the world say ? 

And warm as the day was, a cold shiver ran down the poor gurl’ . 
back. { 


“| wish I knew something,” she said to him at 

“Can | tell you?” 

“ Yes—and no one else.” 

“* What is it ?” 

He was trying to be very tender. 

“T don’t like to say,” and still she toyed with the k 
* (yuess.” 

“7 am so stupid.” 

“1 don’t find you so.” 

“ Never ? ” 

“ No.” 

“| want to know something too.” 

“Tf you will tell me yours, I'll tell you mine.” 

‘Which first ?” he asked. 

** Oh, you begin.” 

“| thought it was always ladies first.” 

“Not in these sort of things, not when they elect to be second 
Come, speak 7 

“1 don’t dare. Let us both speak at once.” 

“Don’t be so silly.” Presently she changed her mind, saying 

* | don’t mind telling you first. 
She hung down her head and pursued ; 
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‘¢T wonder why you come to see me so often.” 

“ Because it delights me.” 

* Does it ?” 

‘Beyond words. Now I'll put my question, a little altered. 
Do you dislike my coming ?” : 

“You know I don’t; but why does it delight you ? ” 

He took her hand off the notes and held it. 

“ Because I love you.” 

“Oh!” 

“Did you not know it ?’ 

‘¢ 1 hoped it.” 

‘“ And you will be my wife ?” 

“Tee 

There! Itwasdone! Over! Rather like a surgical operation, 
perhaps ; and, had there been a looker-on, somewhat wanting in 
true ring, at least on the part of one of the actors; but, under 
the circumstances, really the little scene had been very creditably 
got through. 

The announcement of the carriage came opportunely enough to 
save Horace from any more love-making just at present. Forbes 
felt better, he said, under Lady Caulfield’s solicitous ministrations, 
and the young men took their leave, not without Horace promising 
to join the ladies at the opera in the evening. 

When the time came, however, the last act of “ Le Roide Lahore” 
was well on ere he entered their box. Both mother and daughter 
were highly indignant at this seeming negligence, and were won- 
dering what Horace could possibly urge in excuse for such 
remissness on the very day he had heen accepted. The moment 
he appeared, however, their anger died out. He looked so pale 
and grave that they saw at once something very serious had 
happened. 

He announced to them that his friend Forbes was much worse, 
in fact in a raging fever, already quite delirious, and with two 
eminent doctors attending him. Horace had spent the whole 
evening at his bedside. 

“ Dear, dear,” said Lady Caulfield, glancing at her daughter’s 
fine form apologetically, “it seems so selfish to ask, but it is 
nothing contagious ? ” 

“I should say not,” replied Horace, “ at any rate not to the 
extent of my endangering you.” 

“Oh, but do take care on your own account, Horace,” said Lady 
Susan, asserting for the first time, her new position of a promised 
bride, by using his first name alone. 

“ And where is he?” pursued the mamma. 

““] made him come home to dinner with me. We were alone. 
He ate next to nothing, and just as I was proposing to join you, 
he grew suddenly worse, complained of violent pain in the head, 
and began to shiver. He sent for his doctor, Sir Ewing Crofton, 
VOL. IX, 00 
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and I for mine. Meanwhile, having plenty of room, nsisted 
on his staying in Chapel Street, as I thought he would lore 
comfortable, and besides, he seemed 
lessly.” 

“* At your house ?” said his fiancée. ** Oh, how 1 ipru 
[ admire you for it, of course, but had you not bett 
elsewhere till we hesuclin what is the matter ? ” 

“ No,” said Horace, simply butfirmly. “Tha tm frie 
and I intend to stand by Jack and see him through. At 
time if you are at all afraid I will do 
away from your most valued societ: I sl | be miserabl 

cause you any unnecessary alarm. ven nov | 
is danger——” 

And he half rose from his seat. Hows 
would not allow him to go. 

When Horace got home an hour 
experienced nurse—a woman of matur 
would return at nine next morning, that 
could be looked for for some days. 


too bad ¢t moved 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


A LITTLE more than a week later, Cyri 
following letter from the unhappy girl at Silv l. Her fathe 
chanced “to be with him when it ag but 1 young tactician 
slipped the missive into his pocket | | 
private perusal, that he might d liberal e befo ling anything 
about it to his dear Cave, who was already standing up to go. 

The latter is radiant to-day, and wears a carnat in his button- 
hole. 

“Well, well, dear boy, I must be off to Newmarket. Think |] 
can show my nose at last. 


Squi ured most of the implac e ones, 
thanks to you, and my recent little winnings. ‘There’s the ‘ Beau’ 
may turn nasty, and little ‘Hogshead,’ they say, swears he'll giv 


no quarter, but I must risk it; always time to bow myself out if 
needs be.’ 

“ But I thought you said there was nothing worth backing to- 
day.” 

** Nor is there, Cyril; no, for once I go to 
game. She is to be there.’ 

“She, who ? Oh, [remember the new flame you wer 
yesterday. A pretty grass widow, you said.” 

“ Pretty, sir! Gad, she’s the fine ‘st thing in England ! Monstrous 
handsome ’pon my honour she is! 

“*] know, the one you met at an hotel at Scarborough, and who 
wouldn’t speak to you till you got the parson to introduce you.” 

And Acton, who was getting bored, and longing to read his 
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letters, pulled out his watch under the thin pretence of comparing 
its time with that of the clock on the mantelpiece, but really | 
hurry Mr. Harding away. The latter who had plenty of tact 
small compensating ° virtue which often goes with the vice of 
Sepia y. Bb ore gem withdrew, and Acton, taking the nearest 

chair, broke open the letter with the Silvermead postmark, and 
read as follows— 

‘© MY DEAR FRIEND, 

“Whatever my trials, and however disinclined I may be 
to put pen to paper in any way, I feel that I have noright to 
defer thanking you for all your trouble, and for the many words of 
true kindness “cont ined in your letter. I do so from the bottom 
of my heart. It is very unlikely that I can ever be of use o1 
service to you, but if you should some day want a friend, and | 
suppose one never knows in this strange world what m: Ly happet 
you may rely upon me to the last. You will believe this, won't 
you 4 

“Why do you callme Miss Camilla? If you write again—and 
of course I know you will, to tell me of my dear father—mind you 
say Camilla tout cowrt, as in the old days. 

“What a good heart you have! And how feelingly, yet with 

what delicacy, you express your sympathy for poor little me in my 
trials! I will not afflict you by dwelling on them. 

‘T have read all you wrote again and. again, although what you 
tell me of him is so difficult to bear—the very worst tidings 
indeed that could reach me. Yes, there is a thing more bitter 
than losing one’s idol, and that is the discovery of its baseness. 

“ You will smile when I tell you something. I have heard that 
people in extreme mental anguish—either from unbearable grief, 
long solitary imprisonment, or some other dreadful cause, are 
subject to marvellous fancies; I think you call them eidbacins- 
tions. I read in a book, too, once, that it is an expedient of 
nature—or rather it i to be called a merciful decree of 
Providence, I should say—to create these self-delusions to prevent 
our dying, or, worse, going out of our minds. Well, do you know, 
I am in one of those states now? With everything to make m¢ 
wretched I have intervals of almost exultation, and do you guess 
what I imagine then? No, Iam sure you donot. Oh, it is so 
curious—like what I should think mesmerism must be. It seems 
even at mid-day all was darkness round me, but that I had a 
bright light within, trying to illumine the gloom and mist outside 
That all the real circumstances of my life were mere phantas- 
magoria—there is another word that I am not quite sure is right 
—my unhappiness, loneliness, loss of his heart, my contempt “for 
him, all false and impalpable delusions, while on the other hand 
it appears to me most vividly, both when I am awake and also 
during the little sleep I get, that his love for me which no longer 
exists, and mine for him which I know must be dead, are the 
OO 2 
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only solid realities. I am worrying you with all this nonsense, 
but it is a comfort to write it, and they say the miserable are 
always selfish. 

° Besides, I could tell no one else, | have no oir! friend. 
think if I had—unless God had given me a siste) 
help me much ; and as for dear gran’ma, I am getting so fond of 


her, you would never believe it, she has been so good and tender 
all through this trouble. When I try to tell gran’ma about it, 
ery so it makes her more unhappy than I can bear to see. | 

so sad to see a very old person cry. They are not so strong as we 
are to bear things, and it always seems as if the little tim: 


had left should be peaceful and bright. I am crying now, but as 
she doesn’t see it 1 don’t mind. I feel worse sometimes when | 
cannot cry. 
‘*A hundred loves to dearest papa. You must not 

this letter, he would fret so. I am so glad his affairs are in 
better state. Say I would write under cover to you, but for 
promise I have made. 

“ Your grat 


“P.S.—There is only one thing left that you can do fi 
You are so good and kind, that I am sure God must 
Pray to Him for me. Don’t forget 


“ Confound it.” muttered Acton, as he erushed the sheet and 
pitched it into his spen desk, “ she loves the fellow still! Time, 
time alone can change her. I shall write again, in a few days of 
course, another cargo of lies—Il beg my pardon, diplomati 
romance, | mean— and ad wnterrm Vil indulge her with a 1) 


de repos. Well, there is always compensation for everything. 
My precious cousin is worse | hear. Let me see, how‘many days 
has he been ill? I think—yes, five to-day. They don’t seem to 
know what kind of fever it is. Yes, it’s a week to-day since he 
dined here. Lucky I didn’t order much, he couldn’t eat a crumb. 
Ha! some days yet before anything can be know 
comfort. 

* Well, ap pearances must be respected in this respectable world, 
so Pll go and enquire how my dear Jack is. Ha, ha! Little 
Lilla is a truer philosopher than she thinks for. Nothing real 
but the shams! Lord, it’s lucky she don’t believe in those dreams 
of hers though. Pray ja you! Yes, my beauty, depend upon it I 
will, but it shall be to the powers of darkness, that’s all the 
difference, ha, ha! 

‘Well, now I must compose a countenance and go round to 
Chapel Street.” 

Brudenell’s tiger opens the door. 

‘ How is Mr. ‘Forbes? . 


“Same, sir,” said the boy gravely. ‘‘ Would you like to step in, 


| mean with 
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sir!” he volunteered, with the usual inevitable displacement of h’s 
to be found in the domestic wild beast. ‘* Master is at home, sir, 
he’s in the drawing-room.” 

“ Yes, I will come in for a moment.” 

He found Brudenell just returned from a morning ride with li 
betrothed. 

«Ah, Acton, ’m so sorry never to have beenin. You want to 
see your cousin ? ” 

“ Well, just as you think best. If it would be any use, or any 
comfort to him.” 

“‘ No, poor fellow, when conscious, he is quite terpid. I believe 
now he is asleep, but I will ask.” 

“Do not trouble, pray,” said Acton, sitting down. “Ill come 
back before long; and if he would not care to see me——” 

“The doctors say the fewer the visitors the better, so if you 


don insist ——” 
sy no means. Poor Jack, although he is my second cousin, 
a may possibly one day be my heir, I have only known him 


six or seven =o ay Allow me, as one of his few relatives, to 
thank you for all you are doing. ‘There are not many men who 
would put up with all the annoyances of sheltering a sick gue 
even in the case of | a adation* 

“Oh, don’t name it. You are too good. Jack and I were not 
only fast chums at school, but we have been like brothers ever 
since. <A dearer, better fellow— 

But all at once, and to the speaker’s own intense surprise, he 
found himself obliged to jump up and go to the window. Hi: 
emotion was too much for him. 

“ What cursed fools thes Se feeling people are!” thought Cyril. 
Then aloud and pleasantly ‘Well, well, let us talk of more 
cheerful subjects. I hear f may congratulate you on your mar- 
riage. Is that so?” 

‘Quite true, lam happy to say.” Acton extended his hand 
which the other took rather awkw: wdly. He had his handkerchief 
still to his face, and was not quite ready to turn round. 

“You will have the handsomest wife in England,” said Cyril, 
with a shake and much show of heartiness. “I wish you joy.” 

“Thank you, thank you. Pray sit down again, you are in no 
hurry—will you stop to luncheon ? ” 

“Not to-day, thanks, but I need not go just yet,” and he 
resumed his seat. 

“ Forgive my asking,” said Horace, with a peculiar smile, and 
also taking a chair; “ but—well, if I am indiscreet stop me at 
once—may I not also congratulate you? Are not you, too, 
engaged to be married ? ” 

The charge was so sudden, that with all Acton’s practice in 
concealing what he felt, a deep blush suffused his cold yet hand- 
some countenance. He burst out laughing. 
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“To whom, in the name of wonder?” he asked, really mys- 
tified. 

“ Nay, I must not say.” 

“Have you heard so?” 

““ Not exactly.” 


“ Then why——? ” 
“Oh, I had strong grounds, believe me. 
“If you mean that I danced too often the other night with 


99 





Lady Florinda Dashmore 
“No, no, it wasn’t her 4 meant. 
“Then who, by all that is marvellous ?” 
“ No, since it is not so, 1 would not name th idly 4 vorids; 
and if you really do not know whom I mean 
“No. honour bright, not the wildest notion. O| 


is not fair to a fe llow. L think you ough to tell me. 

‘** 1 apologise for starting the subject, and quite agree 
a right to press for her name. Will you believ | ll 
you it is impossible, under the circumstances, that ime 
her? Evidently my suspicions were wrong.” 

‘Be it so the n. Keep up the enigma. I | it all events 


she is chi: irming. 
‘ Most captivating.” 
“ And pretty ?” 


“‘ Adorably—at least, Ishould say so, if not engaged to another,” 
said the francé of Lady Seeger correcting himself. 

“Oh,” went on ¢ ‘yril, * Lady Caulfield’s daughter soars seren 
over all rivalry. And shite is the h: appy event to come ff ? ” 

‘* Why, very soon indeed, considering, I mean, how much long 
engagements seem to be in a. We are to be married—if 


all goes well—towards the end of . 

Acton thought there was a str: inge ly false ring in the assumed 
joyfulness, with which the man strove to speak of his nuptials 
Brudenell felt much for the friend lying sick upstairs, no doubt, 
but that was not it. No, clearly he did not love this classic beauty 
he was engaged to. Ho, ho! and why? Was it then, as Camilla’s 
letter to Horace suggested, that his heart was all hers save for 
the false testimony of his eyes to his dishonour? Yes, here, no 
doubt, was the key to the whole mystery. It was well, Acton 
thought, that chance had taught him how the land lay. For 
greater caution now became necessary, but Cyril’s caution by no 
means excluded, as we have already seen, the most daring ex- 
pedients. He rejoiced to-day exceedingly, that he had written 
all that imaginary talk of Horace’s to the poor confiding little 
nymph at Silvermead, for if Horace loved her still, even un- 
consciously, there was always the danger of some accident occur- 
ring to vindicate Camilla in his eyes, and bring the lovers together 
once more, never again to part. 

The bare thought of such a contingency filled Acton with rage 
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and terror, and ale ised as he was at concealment, Horace could 
but notice the strange light which darted o’er his visitor’s pest 
turning his eyes the green for a second or two, at the end « 
the very brief —* and during which all the above —— 
rushe .d through the impostor’s brain—for he was eminently a rapid 
thinker. Meanwhile, the host had been folding up and directing 
two or three previously written notes. Merely for something to 
say, he asked Acton, as he set the superscription to the last : 

“Do you know old Sir Ewing Crofton ?” 

“Eh ?” replied the other, not without a slight start. 

“ He is attending poor Forbes.” 

“Oh, yes, he is our family physician,” but the moment the words 
were uttered he regretted them. 


It has been said that this double-dealer was skilful in hiding his 
real impressions, and so he was for the most part. But men do 
not become Talleyrands by three- ty twenty except in books. 

“ Indeed! ” said Ho ’ , that accounts for it.’ 


“1 don’t quite understand.’ 

“TI mean that doctors generally go in families. I have 
heard Jack say Sir Ewing had always attended his people, and 
they very probably originally consulted him at Lord Hammersley’ 
recommendation.” 

“ Ah, very likely. I have never been ill myself, and do not 
ven noes him by sight.” 

“ He has been here once to-day, but I have just asked him to 


call again; the nurse whom Sir Ewing sent in seems a ver} 
experienced woman, and she reports unfavourable symptoms since 


the last two hours.” 

*¢ I am very sorry to hear that.” 

“| will send this at once,” said Horace, ringing the bell. “It 
is close by, and I believe the great man is at home, so we may 
expect him immediately.” 

Acton’s impulse was to jump up, and hasten off, but he re- 
pressed it. He had very good reasons of his own for not caring to 
meet Sir Ewing, but there must be at any rate two or three 
minutes to spare. 

The note despatched, he leisurely rose, and pleading the 
appointment which he said had obliged him to decline stopping 
to luncheon, quietly took his leave. 

“ Well, Dve learnt a thing or two by that move,” he reflected, 
as he strolled down Park Lane, merely for a saunter. “The plot 

thickens, upon my word. However, I’m not going to worry myself 
with possibilities. A man can but play his cards to the best of 
his ability, as old Harding would say.” And he proceededto.review 
his position in all its comple x bearings by the new lights which 
his interview with Brudenell had shed upon it. 

That meeting had set the latter thinking too. Ever since he 
had watched Acton’s eyes when they rested upon Camilla’s, and 
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been jealous of him at the Hasham ball, he never till now dreamt 
of her having betrayed him for anyone else. 

But if Acton was really not engaged to anybody, what could it 
all mean? Could it be that they were lovers who did not want 
to be married? Such things have happened, and the slimy- 
tongued Miss Laffinch had hinted that, but Horace scouted the 
idea of this being any case of the kind 





Miss Harding must at any rate have wanted Horace to marry 
her, or why had she encour: ized and accepted him ? 

W as there all this time a third lover in the case, of whom he 
had hitherto heard nothing—only seen for that brief moment in 


his false one’s arms ? 

= Except at the ball, ” Horace told himself, ** I ha 
never detested this young Acton as arival; on the contrary, | hay 
so far rather liked him, and albeit, he has not a good countenance, 
1 am fond of men who have like len a head upon their 


“ He was there though that night. 


’ | 
sHouiaers. 


— sa 
Che chestnut hack is always 


proof of his presence. Still he may have been only helping 
friend, but who, in the wide world, could that friend be, whom 
Acton, loving her himself, as I am almost sure he did, wou 
yet throw, so to speak, into her very arms, while he stood « 


by, or at all events kept watch in the neighbourhood ? A iin 
the clodhopper had sworn there were ‘ two on ’em. 
* No it is all very sirange~-myster ‘rious to a degree. 

*¢ After all, what matters it to me? There was someone in h 
arms, and that is enough. Am I not engaged to another?” And 
here he pitched down a pen he had been abruptly biting, thrust his 
hands into his pockets and strode excitedly about the room. 

Finding himself at the window he saw that the great physician’ 
brougham and pair had drawn up to the door—he knew not how 
long before, his meditations had been too engrossing-for him to 
Horace had given orders that Sir Ewing Crofton 
should be shown at once to the sick man’s room, but with a request 
that he would speak to Horace on his way down. 

The equipage had that unmistakable air of all doctor’s carriages 
and studs. Dingy yet respectable, hard worked yet of the best. 
This individual M.D. kept three such turns-out, and all- had the 
same much used look. It is only when medical men handle the 
reins themselves that their vehicular appointments ever assume 
anything of the really luxurious or fashionable. The poet tells us 
that : 


‘Things are not what they seem,” 


but a man’s profession has a marvellous talent for not being 
pressed either in himself or his belongings. To take only one 
instance, how very rare is it to see an author whose hair is short 
and neat, and whose severe yet faultless attire and bearing might 


get him mistaken for say, an idle Guardsman; and this often in 


re- 
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sheer despite of considerable determination, and pretty constant 
effort on such author’s part to screen what he is not! 

Sir Ewing Crofton, Bart., M.D., has no wish to disguise his calling. 
He is far too justly proud of being what heis. Without knocking 
at the door—Sir Ewing has great respect for even two seconds of 
time—he now joins Brudenell, who says 

“ How good of you to come; will 

“T am glad I was sent for, a change of treatment was 
required.” 

“ He is worse then ? ” 

“ N—no, but there are complications; as I have told you the 
case is serious, not desperate. I have only time now to say that 
if Mr. Forbes has any relations they ought to be sent for.’ 

“ His parents have long being dead, and strange to say the only 
relative 1 know of has but just left this room—( Syril Acton, Lord 
Hammersley’s son.” 

“Ha! he would be a cousin. Yes. The Hammersleys were 
formerly friends and patients of mine.” 

‘So he was saying.” 


“5 
7 





“Yes, yes, sad ‘history! of course you know. Ay, ay, Cyril, so it 
was.” 

** All before my time, Sir Ewing, I know nothing. 

“ Ah, indeed, Oh, most painful. However, we'll talk of that 


when I have more leisure. Just tell me, is he quite an object ?” 

* An object ?” 

‘Well, a cripple is always more or less 

“ A cripple—” 

** Do you mean to tell me that this young man is not a 

“ My dear Sir Ewing, there is some mistake; Cyril Acton is 
remarkably handsome, taller than either of us, and as straight as 
a die!” 

“But I tell you Cyril was born a hopeless cripple, and must 
ever have remained so. I feared also that he would turn out an 
idiot.” 

“Well, my friend Acton is not that at any rate ! ” 

And Horace could not restrain a laugh at the incongruity of the 
idea. 

“ At any rate I can’t keep people dying without me while we 
discuss the point,” said the doctor, also laughing. “I’ve got all 
the facts down in my note-books, and shall certainly look them up. 
But now good-bye.” 

And so saying he ran nimbly down to his brougham, despite hi 
sixty-five winters; and the quiet lean pair of horses rattled him 
off at a pace only limited by regard for the safety of others and 
police regulatioris against furious drivi ing. 


3° 








(To be continued.) 
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THE THREE SUITORS. 


A LEGEND OF RHEINECK, 


A FEAST was held in Rheineck’s halls, 
And banners waved o’er its ancient wal 
And knights and damsels in pomp and state 
Rode gaily under the castle gate ; 
And minstrels played, 
And chargers neighed, 
And pages, in silken vests arrayed, 
Announced the company as they came, 
Lordly baron and beauteous dame ; 
From. Coln, and Mainz and Hattenheim ; 
Krom Bonn, Coblenz and Ridesheim, 
From Draiserhof and Ehrenfels, 
From Nonnenhof and Drachenfels, 
From Lahneck, Braubach, Dreyeckshausen, 
From Bingen, Lorch and Assmannshausen, 
From Godesberg and Heisterbach, 
From Johannisberg and Andernach, 
Came young and old (for he asked them all) 
To Conrad von Rheineck’s banquet hall. 


The wars were over, 
And each bold rover 
Had nothing to do but to live in clov 
So Rheineck’s lord 
Laid by his sword, 
And, anxious to try how his cellars were stored, 
Being thirsty with marching, and charging, and stormin 
Sent out his invites for a grand house-warming. 


The tables groaned ‘neath the ample cheer, 
Too ample by half to be quoted here ; 
Tho’ a French cook would stare 
At the “ too solid” fare 
Which the chefs of the old time were wont to prepare, 
And which now one ne’er sees, except chez the Lord Mayor. 
Then the wine, which most folks thought the cream of the feast, 
In huge extra-sized flasks holding four quarts, at least ; 
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Not the sour, washy stuff travestied into wine, 

And sold in the steamers that ply “ up the Rhine,” 

As what Brother Jonathan calls genuine. 

But sound, strong, and sp: arkling - so wholesome withal, 


That a man safely might 

Drink his gallon at t night, 
Yet next day, when he woke, feel no headache at all; 
Tho’ its patrons were legion, not one ever showed a 
Particular liking for seltzer or soda ; 
Nay, Conrad himself, who, for fashion’s sake drank hard, 
Took nothing next morn save a teast and a tankard. 


Hot from the castle kitchen came 
Meats and pasties, fowl and game, 
Giant joints on giant dis hes, 
Monster pies and mighty fishes, 
Eel and salmon, carp and sole, 
Lambs and porkers roasted whole. 
Sauerkraut, whose odour rose 
Grateful to each Teuton nose, 

All substantial, solid cheer, 
Flanked by jugs of Munich beer. 


"Twas a pleasant sight for Rheineck’s lord 
To see his boar 
So handsomely stored 
With dainties few nobles could then afford: 
And he might be forgiven, perhaps, for feeling 
A glow of pride o’er his senses stealing, 
For tho’ no word 
From his lip was heard, 
Yet, if looks can speak, it might well be inferred 
That he meant by his gay and self-satisfied smile, 
“T flatter myself I have done it in style!” 


— 


And so thought his guests, or at least seemed to think, 
lor they never ceased eating, unless t’were to drink ; 
lirst hacking the boiled me at, then maiming the roast, 
As if wagering who could eat fastest and most ; 
Or if some few did ey it was only to try 
If they couldn’t attract Lady Kune ounde’s s eye 
(And these, entre nous, were mere boys, by-the-bye), 
For in her presence none, not the lov eliest dame, 

Any homage could claim, 

And one cannot well blame 
The young men for their taste, tho’ she had such a name ; 
She was pretty enough to win hearts by the score, 
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But tho’ one and all swore 
They desired no more 
Than herself, yet it wasn’t that made them adore; 
Aye, and flatter her more than folks do a new May’r 
What then? Why, forsooth, 
If we must tell the truth, 
She was Conrad von Rheineck’s sole daughter and heiress. 


Yes, whene’er the spoiler Death 
Should stop her gallant father’s breath, 
Whene’er the old ancestral tomb 
Should for his honour’d bones find room, 
Then would the castle’s moss-grow} 
Its turrets grey, its banquet halls, 
The viney: rds sloping to the Rhine, 
The fertile me ads, the lowing kine, 
Mountain and valley, stick and stone 
All be hers, and hers alone ! 
This it was that added grace 
F’en to her bewitching face, 
This it was that, when she smiled, 
Fancy, sense, and heart oe ‘ee 
Love may fail his prey to ho 
If he forge no chain of gold, 
But where love and gold enc hain, 
Who can e’er be free again ! 
In her soft eye’s twinkling light 
Priceless diamonds glittere d bright. 
And in each delicious dimpl 
Lurked the magic charm “fee simple.” 
sut tho’ her glance was soft, ’twas keen 
And they were mistaken who thought her “ green ;’ 
She knew how to value their cringing and bowing, 
Their sighing and ogling, protesting and vowing ; 
She saw through their art, cloth’d in words sweet as honey, 
And wished they might get either her or her mone} 
Nay more, to prevent all mistakes on their part, 
At the same time to give ev’ry beau a fair start, 
Her conditions once fixed, she determined to state ’em, 
And therefore declared as her wltumatum, 
She never would, 
And she never could, 
And moreover, she felt sure she never should 
Marry Prince or Baron, or Count or Knight, 
Unless he consented her love to requite 
By dislodging a troublesome family sprite 
Which of late (said report) in the still midnight hour 
Had chosen to haunt a particular tower ; 
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If this he effected 

(Which she scarce expected) 
All she could say was—he should not be rejected ; 

But—if he should fail, 

And to meet the ghost quail— 
Why then, he should pay down at once, on the nail, 
A thousand gold crowns, as a sort f black mail ; ; 
And that this to all parties cone ew might be clear, 
‘Twas drawn out by a clerk, with a pen at his ear, 
Duly witnessed by Conrad one bright summer noonday, 
And signed at the bottom in full— Kunegunde. 


Conditions like these 
Any passion might freeze, 
So no wonder her lovers fell off by degrees ; 
For, tho’ Germans like ghosts in a novel or play, 
Yet to stand face to face, and by night—not by day— 
With afamily goblin, was too much, thought they. 
sut there still remained three, when the others fought shy, 
Each resolved to “ go in 
And (if possible) win ” 
Lady Kunegunde’s = , or at all events try: 
lirst, a Baron, who dwelt in a chateau hard by, 
Then a Count from Vienna 
Less wise than most men are, 
Whose nose was as red as the dye they call “* henna,” 
With which Turkish dames, at least nine out of ten, are 
Adorned, by just tinging their fair finger tips, 
Till they rival in colour their sweet cherry lips ; 
The third was a Knight, poor as any church mouse, 
Without castle or cash, but with plenty of youve; 
These decided by lot 
Who should be, and who not 
I‘irst to go and encounter—they couldn’t tell what ; 
And it fell to the Baron, who looked rather blue, 
Why, he only knew, 
When the hig] est he threw: 
And he looked bluer still, and more nervous he grew 
As the evening drew near 
Which (coincidence queer!) 
Was the very same eve —_ wisi 6 gay folks came swarming 
* 'T’ assist (as the French say) at ( ‘onrad’s house- -warming.” 


The feast was o’er, the revel done, 

The guests ret tired one by one, 

With weary eye and wine- flushed cheek 
Their pillow’s soft repose to seek : 
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Still one in lonely watching sat, 
One shiv’ring he 2art beat pit-a-pat, 
Alone in Rheineck’s haimnte d towe 
While solemn tolled the midnight hoi 
Eleven, 7welve—with boding clang 
The last stroke through the turret rang 
The Baron quailed the sound to hear, 
His wiry locks grew stiff with fear ; 
Still there he sat, nor stirred a limb, 
He gasped for breath, his eyes were di: 
His useless sword beside him lay, 

A maiden blade in scabbard gay ; 
When, if he dared believe his sight 

A phantom, clad in spectral white, 
Passed noiseless thro’ the turret do 
His senses fled, he saw no more! 


The morning sun on the castle shone, 
But before day broke, the Baron was gone 
Yet, though the V tried in vain to find ‘wate 
They found the crowns which he’d left behind hi 
In ten small bags of a hundred a piece, 
Each number’d like cabs, or the London polict ' 
Lady Kunegunde smiled as she took the gold, 
And the Count from Vienna (if truth be told 
Looked uncommonly vext 
For Ais turn came next, 
And he longed to get off it, but had no pretes 
While the penniless knight, who had nothing to lo 
Thought, “ What wouldn’t I give now, to stand in 


And very shaky shoes they were 

To climb that fatal turret stair, 

And at each step they shook the mor 
That brought them near the turret door. 
His lantern shed a flick’ring ray 

To guide him on his dreary way ; 

But yet, his progress was so slow, 

He stopped, and shook, and shiver’d 
That, ere he’d fairly reached the tow 
The bell chimed forth the midnight hour. 


But what he saw, or what he heard, 
His lips ne’er breathed a single word, 
Enough to say 
That he sped away, 
And was twenty miles off before dawn of day, 
In his hurry forgetting the forfeit to pay ; 
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While the penniless Ritter, whose name was Sir Franz, 
Began to imagine that he had a chance ; 


For in good sooth, thought he, the goblin must be 


Something out of the common to frighten all three! 
And, as evening drew near, 
He felt hope banish fear, 
For unless he mistook he had seen pretty clear 
Lady Kunegunde’s eye 
Once or twice glancing sly, 
Aye, and lovingly at him, when no one was by ; 
And besides, on reflection, 
He’d some recolle ection, 
That often before (tho’ with due circumspection) 
She had smiled so sweetly, and with such a mez aning, 
That he, who love matters was shockingly green in, 
Unlike the gay lisper who courted Miss. Julia, 
Couldn’t help thinking ’twas “‘ werry pekooliar.” 


At length night came, and with it the hour 
When he must enter the dreaded tower ; 

As the most potent charm 

To defend him from harm, 
He carried his naked sword under his arm, 
Aye, and stamped as he walked up the turret stair, 
And frowned with that sort of insouciant air 
Which some people are apt to call “ devil may care.” 
And he opened the door, and sat down in a chair, 
And surveyed the old walls, and the rafters all bare, 
And then paused to take breath after climbing four pair 


That knell, tis the clock, 
And that sound, tis a knock, 
A most goblin-like din, 
And the knight cries, “‘ Come in!” 
And it does come in, a figure in white, 
About five feet five inches in height, 
And it points to the door with its left forefinger, 
A hint to Sir Franz that he’d better not linger. 
The knight draws back as the ghost approaches, 
As fast as one yields, the other encroaches, 
Round, and round, and round the table, 
Dodging as fast as their feet are able, 
They get by degrees very near the door. 
Where the knight had |: 1id his sword on the floor ; 
And he snatches it up, all ready to strike, 
And he says, “Come on now, as soon as you like!” 
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| But Sir Franz plain enough without spectacles can see 
i The ghost doesn’t seem any fighting to fancy. 


= 


But suddenly, ere 
Of the trick he’s aware, 
Throws the turret door open, and makes for the stai 
Yet, there’s many a slip 
"Twixt the cup and the lip, 
Folks who will wear long clothes can’t complait 
So down goes the ghost, with a quick easy slide 
i ‘Like a C hamounix guide, 
When he wishes to glide 
Without hurting himself down a steep mount: 
And as fast as he dare go, the knight follows ai 
When hark! he can hear 
Ringing full on his ear, 
A few paces beneath him, a strange burst of 
i He turns round the corner as sharp as he can tu 
O’ertakes the grim goblin, and holds up his lantern 
4 (Whose dim feeble light makes him hope ’twill | 
Tr And sees—not a ghost, but—his own Kunegu 





























VHAT’S IN A NAME;” OR, THE MARSHTON 
SCANDAL. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


‘‘] THINK the time has v come, Martha, for me to make my will,” 
said Miss Mary Sampson, with a slight look of inspiration, as she 
turned her eyes upwards towards the ceiling of the sitting-room 
and accompanied the action pac a faint sigh. “T don’t know 
what you may think about making yours, sister, but there is 
not so much difference in age bet ween us after all, and if you will 
allow me to express my private opinion, I should say that th 
time had also come for you to make your wll.” 

“ And why should you make you will, at this particular time, 
pray?” asked Martha, following her sister’s emphasis. ‘“ And 
why, if you make yours, should you expect me to make mine? 
I hope, Mary, you are not going crazy.” 


“ Nobody knows what may happen—‘ In the midst of life we are 
in death,’ % Mary returned, with a sigh and a renewed look of in- 
spiration at the whitewash. “That terrible sermon of Palmer’s last 


Sunday has frightened me dreadfully, and I shall never pe: at 
rest again until all my vorldly affairs are set in order and I : 
prepared to leave this vale of s for my mansion in the skies 
with a clear eo that “ll settled.” 

“One would really think you were a gushing young thing of 
eighteen instead of a iw ure spinster of five and fifty,” scornfully 
replied Martha. * Only fancy your being frightened in that way 
by what that silly Mr. Palmer chooses to say. How does he know 
what will happen any more than you or I do?” 

“He never said he did,” Mary observed, parenthetically, as 
Martha went on remorselessly. 

“You are just as likely to be married as to die, that is my 
opinion! [ never heard such nonsense in my life.” 

“Martha! Iwill not have you talk in that light and flippant 
way. Itis not respectful either to me or to Mr. P almer.” 

“My dear Mary, nonsense! You must have lived long 
enough in the world to have heard sermons enough to frighten 
you out of your wits, if you were disposed to believe them, long 
and long since. It really is too silly, and at five and fifty too.” 
VOL, IX, PP 
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“That is the second time you have seen fit to allude to my age, 


and very unnecessarily. I don’t consider thal age has anything 
to do with it. You are three and fifty yourself, and, as Mr. Palmer 
beautifully told us, ‘we may be calle d a in the twinkling of 
an eye, and be no more seen, and it behoves us to set our house in 
order. Whatever you may say, I intend making my will, that is 
the long and short of it; only after the very ill-chosen remarks 
you have made about Mr. Palmer and about me, sister Martha, 
I am doubtful whether I shall leave all my property to you, 
asl intended doing. I think, very y possibl: ly, I may not.” 

“Thou canst do as thou wilt with thine own, 1] suppose,’ as; dear 
Mr. Palmer would say. “ Don’ let me exercise any undue in- 
fluence in your conduct, but I must say 1 l 4 pect. this 
from you. I presume the Church militant will ha ts commis- 
sariat handsomely provided for ? 

“ T shall certainly act as I think best, without troubling yow in 


the matter,” Mary said, drawing herself up, her cap quivering with 

emotion; ** I have always e ndeavou red to do what is right, and |] 

trust that, with help, I shall not depart from the straight path.” 
The look of inspiration was here again directed to the ceiling. 


““T should say, that, with help, you are not likely to go very fa 
from the path ehials senna may consider str: aight, Mary. 

“Perhaps we had better say no more on the subject,” Mary 
remarked, with gentle dignity. ‘ Quite enough has already been 


said, if not too mich. and * we will, if you please, drop the subject.’ 

“Let us go out for a walk, sister Mary,” Martha suggested. 
“We are both rather warm ; the fresh air will cool us.” 

“Tam as cool as possible,” said Mary, inclined at moment’s 
notice to renew hostilities. “ But if you wish it, I will go with 
you, and perhaps we might just look in upon Mr. Palmer.” 

“1 don’t want to look in upon Mr. Palmer,” Martha replied, 
snappishly; adding, “but, of course, if you wish it, I will go to 
keep you in countenance. I do not wish you to call upon him; 
people will talk, and in this little place no one is safe.” 

““My dear! surely a lady may call on the clergyman of the 
village, even ‘though he be a bachelor. But I shall be glad of 
your company, Martha, for I much wish to have an interview with 
Mr. Palmer about my affairs, and I think, perhaps, he can take 
tea with us this evening. 

“I was sure of it—there now!” gasped Martha; “ you will ask 
him to tea as usual. Whenever any old woman wants coals or 
blankets, then and there the reverend gentleman comes to tea— 
and hot muffins. No, Mary, suet that I grudge him the tea or the 
muffins, but why can’t you tell him what you want at the 
Vicarage, and not have him othe ring here to tea? He’s always 
here, buzzing about the house like a tame blue bottle, and giving 
rise to no end of scandal.” 

“Your language, Martha, is—is most undignified; ‘ bothering 
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about like a buzzing bluebottle, I am shocked, inexpressibly 
shocked, and as to the scandal—absurd. Why, first it is you, then 
I, who are to be Mrs. Palmer. So longas itis both of us, he can’t 
commit bigamy, and we are safe. He’s not a Mormon.” 

“He may be for ought I know, or care. I object. to be con- 
nected in any way with the man. I can’t bear him.” 

Martha snorted out the words defiantly, butin vain. Miss Samp- 
son obstinately clung to her intention of asking the clergyman into 
tea, and Martha followed her upstairs without another word. 

The house in which they both lived, and the greater part of the 
income which kept it up, belonged to the elder sister, and Martha 
was, toa great extent, depe dent upon her. They had lived to- 
gether for many years and were devoted friends; but, naturally, 
from being limited in their society to the clergyman of Marshton, 
and a few, a very few neighbours of their own sphere, they some- 
times had slight misunderstandings which seemed to break the 
monotony of their lives. 

The Rev. Theophilus Palmer, the rector of Marshton, was, as 
has been said, a bachelor and about forty-five years of age. He 
had been appointed to the living about two years before the 
conversation above detailed. 

The sisters started on their walk, passing out of the old- 

fashioned hall-door, gam ished with a resplendent brass knocker, 
and down the paved straight walk, which led thence to a handsome 
iron-work gate set in a redbrick wall. Going through this, they 
closed it with a slight bang, and emerged into what was called the 
High Street of the village. 
The almshouses and a few small shops and labourers’ cottages 
constituted this street. The sisters walked on, nodding and ex- 
changing friendly words with the women standing in the various 
doorways—and so on, to the Rectory. Mr. Palmer was not at 
home, the servant said; therefore Miss Mary wrote on her card 
the invitation to take tea with them that evening. 

“He is sure to come,” said Martha, as they turned away from 
the door. 

““T hope so, Martha. 
deserves.” 

“So I do, quite as much as he deserves, 
where shall we go ? ” 

“ We have not called on Mrs. Wilkinson for some time ; suppose 
we go there.” 

“ As you like, Mary. 
ing Mr. Palmer.” 

“What do you mean?” quickly enquired Mary. 
you know where Mr. Palmer will be ?” 

“TI suppose I have eyes. If you choose to be blind, it is no 


reason why I should be. We shall find Mr. Palmer at Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s, so I hear.” 


[ wish you appreciated Mr. Palmer as he 


perhaps more; now, 


At any rate you will be gratified by meet- 


‘“ How can 
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“1 must say, if your eyes are open, your ears follow suit. I hate 


gossip.” 


“It is disagreeable, particularly when you are interested in the 
parties under discussion.” 


Mrs. Wilkinson was at home; when the sisters were ushered into 
a pretty drawing-room Martha turned to Mary with a look of 
triumph. 


Mrs. Wilkinson rose gracefully to greet them. 

“Tam so glad we are fortunate enough to find you at home 
this afternoon,” said Mary. “I hope you are well. How do you 
do, Mr. Palmer ? ” 


“This is quite an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Palmer,” Martha 
remarked. 

“Quite,” interrupted Mary. “We have just been to the 
Vicarage, and were reduced to leave a message on a card.” 


“ Perhaps I can give the answer now,” Mr. Palmer replied, 
grasping Miss Sampson’ s hand warmly. 


‘It was to ask you to take tea with us this evening, if you are 
not otherwise engaged,” said Mary, with a slight turn towards 
Mrs. Wilkinson, who was talking to Mi utha. “I wish to speak to 


you upon rather an important matter; she added, hesitatingly, 
blushing a little, “and I do hope you will come. 
e4 will come, of course. I will come, and with a great deal 


of pleasure,” Mr. Palmer smiled, and gallantly added: “ One’s 
engagements are not so numerous that there is fear of a 


collision.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” Mary said, archly. “Is six o’clo 
too early for you ? ” 

“‘ Perfection,” sighed the Rector, with a meaning glance, which 
made Miss Sampson’s heart beat. 

“YT have just been saying to your sister, Miss Sampson, that 
one’s geography gets very rusty after a time, and that when you 
came in, Mr. Palmer and I were going over the atlas together, and 
trying to imagine which town in America would be the pleasantest 
to settle in.” 

‘Surely, you don’t think of leaving Marshton?” Martha en- 
quired of Mrs. W ilkinson, while Mary looked seru taitaingete at Mr. 
Palmer. 

Mrs. Wilkinson flushed slightly, but recovered herself and 
re plie od: * ¢ Yh, dear no, it was idle ¢ alk, nothing more.” She looked 
at the Rector. 

“ Have you heard of the projected railway ?” he remarked, and 
the conversation was turned, and shortly afterwards the sisters 
prepared to leave. 

“ Six o’clock, don’t forget,” said Mary to Mr. Palmer; who replied, 
“ Trust me.” 

“Hum, hum!” Martha significantly remarked when they were 
fairly outside. “ Hum, hum.” 
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¢ Well, what does hum, hum, hum mean ? You were right about 
Mr. Palmer being there, if you mean that.” 

‘I suppose the dear Pastor finds he will not have money enough 
to pay all her debts, and so the happy pair are going to America.” 

“* Nonsense, but I must say I do not like that woman. I don’t 
think her correct.” 

‘ What the Church sanctions we should not find fault with, 
surely. Beyond being in debt and being a widow, and not an old 
one, there’s no harm in her.” 

‘No insinuations, sister Martha,” Mary said crossly ; and in 
silence the sisters returned home. 

At a quarter of an hour before the time, Miss Sampson, in her 
Sunday cap and best gown, appeared in the drawing-room. Martha 
took no pains to adorn herself, and was already at work when her 
sister entered. 

“You look most captivating, sister Mary,” looking admiringly 
at her sister’s head-dress; “and I hope you have ordered some- 
thing nice, besides muffins, for tea.” 

“Of course, dear. Mr. Palmer always does so enjoy his tea 
here.” 

“Poor Mrs. Wilkinson, I feel quite sorry for her,” Martha re- 
plied, as Mr. Palmerx’s knock was heard at the door. Two minutes 
afterwards he was in the room with the sisters. Mary was in the 
best of spirits, and the tea passed off with great conviviality. 
Miss Sampson then led the Rector into her study, and Martha was 
left alone in the drawing-room. For more than an hour they were 
closeted in Miss Mary’s den, and when they returned both were 
looking radiantly happy. Miss Martha’s grim aspect, however, 
soon caused the Rector to take his leave. 

‘“‘T have explained my affairs to dear Mr. Palmer, and told him 
exactly how I am situated, and nothing can equal his interest and 
delicacy. He is quite a man of business, and appears to under- 
stand all about the funds and property generally, and listened 
with the greatest patience to all I had to say.” 

“ You astonish me, sister Mary—-to think of a minister of the 
Gospel taking an interest in the loaves and fishes. Of course he 
didn’t suggest any broken victuals being dropped into the Churches’ 


cup?” 


“Never mind what he suggested, or what I suggested; you 
will know all in good time.” 

“Your cap has been most successful, sister, most successful,” 
Martha retorted, with a somewhat hysterical chuckle. “ And so 
it’s all settled, and I am to have notice to quit. Poor Mrs. 
Wilkinson! we shall be fellow outcasts soon.” : 

“ Martha, I will not stay in the room to listen to your ravings.” 

“Only ten years difference—a mere bagatelle,” pursued 


Martha, as if thinking aloud. “Ten years, and on the wrong 
side, too,” 
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“‘ Bring the candles, Patty,” Miss Sampson, called to her maid 
and majestically sailed off. 

**Good-night to you sister, Mary,” Martha said, blowing he ra 
kiss with her fingers ; “ I hope 3 you will have pleasant dreams 


PART II. 


*¢ AND you really will be mine, my very own; you will really be 
Mrs. Marmaduke Cox?” rapturously said the attorney of King’s 
Marshton, as he gently, and with some difficulty, wound his arm 
round the somewhat portly waist of his fair enchanter, Mrs. 
Lavinia Perkins. “Oh! say ‘I will’ once more, that | may know 
I have not deceived myself.” 


“T will, I will,I will!” replied Mrs. Perkins, with more 


emphasis than the little man altogether expected. ‘“ And now, 
I think we’ve had enough of billing and cooing for the present ; 


there are several things that must be no secrets between us and 
which it is right you should know.’ 

“T know them, I know them well, dearest Lavinia,” said the 
enthusiastic attorney. “You were he ft a penniless widow and 
nobly earned your bread by teaching ; came to live here in this town a 
year since, and have charmed away the hearts of all who have the 
privilege of knowing you. There, that is the history of a noble 
life, and one that I feel proud to think is about to be linked with 
my own for ever, for ever, my Lavinia!’ 

“Sit on the sofa, but a little further away from me, Marmaduke, 
and let me tell you ‘what you do not know. You are partly right 
and partly wrong; you know my life in part, but there is more to 
tell you, and when you know what it really is you may not wish to 
marry me.” 

“Whatever it be, matters not to me; you will ever be the 
woman on whom the love of a man, who has reached—ahem—years 
of discretion, has centred. Ever be the same to me,” Mr. Cox 
rapturously replied, edging himself somewhat nearer to the 
charming Mrs. Perkins. 

* But if I am not a widow?” Mrs. Perkins said. 

* Not a widow? Then I suppose you never were married, and 
have called yourself a widow from prudential motives.” 

“But I have been married, Marmaduke. I was married, and to 
aman who deceived me—basely deceived me—a wretch—a villain. 
I left him, Marmaduke, fled from him fifteen years ago, when I 
was three and twenty ; I changed my name to my maiden name ; 
I scraped together pound after pound, as a governess, and won at 
last my independence, by my own exertions, and with my little 
savings I bought this house, and live here cheaply and happily.” 

* And is this all, Lavinia?” soothingly said Mr. Cox, as her head 
drooped gradually lower and lower, till it found a resting-place on 
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his shoulder. “Tell me, sweetest, is he still alive? Have you 
ever heard from him since he deserted you ? ” 

‘‘ Since I deserted him, dear ? No, never, never; my aim was to 
forget him.” 

‘What was the fellows name, my Lavinia? I must make 
enquiries. Good Heavens, if | should have the cup of happiness 
dashed from my lips now, when the sweet draught is before 
me.” 

She allowed him a slight refreshment from the cup, as she 
replied: “ His name; why, he changed it no less than three times 
during the three years we lived togethe r. We were constantly 
obliged to change our lodgings in London, and we scarcely ever 
remained more than two mon ths in the same place. Oh! those 
wretched days, I shudder when I remember them.” 

“ Rely upon me, my own; all will yet be well. Under what name 
did he marry you? nd 

‘Johnson was what he called himself, but I believe that was 
not his real name.” 

“The wretch! the scoundrel!” ejaculated the fiery attorney. 
“T only hope we may hear that he is dead and buried.” 

Mr. Cox was the chief attorney at King’s Marshton, and was a 
shrewd, clever man of business. Half the county employed him, 
so he was naturally in flourishing circumstances. 

Miss Sampson was one of his clients, as Marshton was five 
miles from the town, and consequently wrote to ask him to 
appoint an evening to go to her house to arrange the prelim- 
inaries for carrying out some legal matters she was interested in. 

About three weeks after we parted with Miss Sampson, the 
attorney drove over and was ushered into the sitting-room, at 
tea time. He took tea with them and was invited into the lil rary 
afterwards by Miss Sampson; Miss Martha being once more left to 
her knitting and her meditations in the drawing-room. 

“Quite a relief to have an evening without that meddlesome par- 
son being here, inducing poor Mary to make a goose of herself,” 
she thought. “ ‘Really age is no protection to one against the sort 
of thing. To think of M: ry at her time of life going on like a 
giddy young thing, and w ith such a man as the Rector, too! What 
a brother-in-law! And this is about the marriage settlements 
suppose. I hope Mr. Cox will tie up all the money tightly, that’s 
all he wants; loaves and fishes again.’ 

Mr. Cox was a long time in “the library with Miss Sampson, 
but at last he entered the room alone. 

“J must congratulate you on your prospects, Miss Sampson,” 
said he to Martha; “ I do so most he artily.” 

“Tam much obliged to you, but I really do not know to what 
you are alluding. I am not aware that my prospects are 
particularly bright.” 

“Indeed. I beg your pardon,” apologetically, said the attorney. 
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“T hoped the intended marriage of your sister with the Rector 
would also add to your happiness.” 

“Then it 7s to be, is it? ” Martha rose from her chair. ‘“ Mary 
is going to make a fool of herself, after all. She has told me 
nothing of this, Mr. Cox, absolutel nothing. Do you know the 
Rector—the happy man ?’ 


“No,madame. I have not the pesantne: | never saw him,’ 

“Then, Mr. Cox, I congratulate you. But excuse me, I am 
upset by this news, and I assure you, Mr. Palmer irritates me 
beyond endurance.” 

Miss Sampson entering the room, the conversation was chang d. 
Mr. Cox prepared to go, and it was arranged that tl lecessary 
deed should be ready in about ten days. He tl 3 
of the sisters. 

“Tam not going to make my will ai : Mart 
began Mary, with a bashful and ingenuous ai it a will 
that Mr. Cox has to prepare.” 

“Then it is something to enable Mr. Palmer to make away 
with your money, I suppose, Mary? Iam sure he proposed to you 


a week ago and that you accepted him, and that you are to 
marrie .d very soon.” 


“You are right for once, sister Martha; he did p ne and | 
did accept him, just a week since, and Mr. Cox is preparing a 


marriage settlement. I should have confided this to you wr Be 
but your dislike to Mr. Palmer has _been so plainly ty d J 
hesitated and delayed. I hope I have your good wishes, Mai 

“ As the want of them will not prevent the marriage t: kin \g 
place, you have them, Mary.” Martha broke down and sobbed 


bitterly. 
“ There is no reason why we should be separated, Martha, no 
reason whatever. I have made Theophilus quite understand that 


you will live with us.” 

“Pray don’t ask me, Mary; I could not do it. Iam sorry, but 
I cannot endure Mr. Palmer; and living in the same house with 
him is out of the question.” 

“T am sorry you have not yet learned to appreciate him, and 
his piety and blameless life, but some day I do hope you will be 
converted.” 

Martha kissed her sister, and, muttering “ Never.” left the 
room. 

Mr. Palmer being a daily visitor set all the tongues in Marsh- 
ton going, and first one Miss § Sampson and then the other was 
fixed upon as the bride-elect. 

The deed was ready at last, and Mr. Cox announced his inten- 
tion of driving over, if convenient to Miss Sampson, on the Wed- 
nesday, at five o’clock. 

“IT am going to Marshton upon business this afternoon, 
Lavinia,” he said to Mrs. Perkins. “ Let me drive you over, and if 
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you do not mind a ramble through the pretty village and the fine i} 
old church, by yourself, while I am settling my business, it will iE 
give me great pleasurt . and do you good, and bring back the roses Hh 


to these pale cheeks.” 

They had a chat on the way about the search after the missing 
husband and how every clue had failed. 

“I only hope he’s dead,” said Cox. 

They drove up to Miss Sampson’s door and Mr. Cox, giving the 
reins into her hands, was ushered into the library, where Mis 
Sampson was waiting, and evidently in a flutter. 

“Tam expecting Mr. ees r every moment,” she said, “as |] 

thought it better to const t him in your presence about the dee 
I hope he will be here soon. 


At that moment he entered the room, having on his w: ly c 
look of anxious enquiry at Mrs. Perkins sitting in the doge art 
the gate. 

She, prudent woman, had a thick veil on, thinking it unnecessary 


for the King’s Marshtonians to be aware ‘of her drive with Mi 
Cox. 

Miss Martha Sampson was, as usual, sitting in solitary grande 
in the drawing-room, when she was roused from her reverie by th 
maid. 

“ Please, Miss Martha, there’s a lady wishing to speak to Miss 
Sampson, but as missis is engaged, I have brought her to you.” 

Mrs. Perkins entered, and bowed to Martha. 

“Excuse my nee ition,” she said, almost gasping for breat! 
“but I have just seen a person in whom it is impossible I can bh: 
mistaken. Will you kindly tell me who the gentleman is who ha 
just entered the house ?” 

‘Probably our Rector, Mr. Palmer; I know he was expected about 
this time. Can I be of any service to you?” Martha was agitated 
in her turn. 

““ Yes, yes, indeed you can; but I do not know how to act f 
the best ; pray send for Mr. Cox and let me speak to him.” 

Miss ) Martha was about to ring the bell when Patty appeared at 
the door. 

“Mrs. Wilkinson, please, Miss! ” 

That lady walked hurriedly into the room and with a trembling 
voice said, as she took Martha’s hand: 

“ Miss Sampson, forgive my coming, but will you allow me 1 
ask you one question, and will you give me a candid answer? This 
lady will pardon me I am sure.” She turned and bowed slight! 
to Mrs. Perkins. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Miss Sampson,” she continued in a low 
tone, * tell me if it be true that your sister is engaged to b 
married to Mr. Palmer. I have heard rumours about it, but I know 
how people’s tongues run on, and I ask yow to tell me the truth.’ 
“ There can be no secret about it now, Mrs. Wilkinson. I may 
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say openly that he zs engaged, and is at this moment talking to 
my sister and the solicitor about the marriage settlement.” 

“Oh! the monster,” Mrs. Wilkinson exclaimed. 

“IT cannot wait, Miss Sampson,” she continued ; “my honour, 
your sister ’s honour, your honour, Miss Sampson, depend on my at 
once seeing Mr. Palmer. Where is he? Take me to him.” 

Mrs. P a Sr was becoming very fidgety, and suddenly turning 
to Mrs. Wilkinson, she said: “I do not know who you are 
Madame, but my business with Mr. Palmer is quite as important, 
or more so, than yours can possibly be. My object is to defeat 
that man’s designs, and to expose him, even if I lose myself.” 

Regardless of Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Wilkinson opened the door, 


} 


and hurrie -dly begged Miss Sampson to show her where the room 


was in which the consultation was being held. Mrs. Wilkinson, 
much agitated, burst in upon the trio, “who wer . sitting at the 
table, looking over the deed. 

« Miss Sampson, I ask no pardon for my intrusion. I come to 
warn you against t that man, who calls himself Pal Imer. His name : 
is not Palmer, and he is my husband.” 4 

“ Your bastiend |” shrieked Mrs. Perkins. “He is my 
husband.’ 

Miss Sampson was supported by her sister. Mr. Palmer was 
speechless. Mr. Cox came forw: a at the momentary pause 


which occurred. 

“* Madame—Lavinia—we must have some order. What are thi 
charges you make against this gentleman? We must have this 
made clear before anyone leaves the room.” 

He went to the door, locked it, and kept the key in his hand. 

** Miss Sampson, you will kindly allow these ladies to sp ak.” 

He pressed Mrs. Perkins’ hand as he passed her. Mr. Palmer 
still remained speechless. Mrs. Perkins had thrown back he 
veil and confronted him, as sternly as Nemesis. 

Mr. Cox turned to Mrs. Wilkinson : 

“‘ Be so good as to state to Miss Sampson how you are connected 
with the—” he was about to say prisoner, but checked himself 
and said, “this gentleman ? ” 

“Twenty years since that man, who now calls himself Palmer, 
but whose name is Roberts, wisxsied me; I know the church and 
can produce the certificate. We met accidentally about eighteen 
months since, when I took my house. Since I married him he has 
gone into thechurch. I had weakly forgiven him his desertion of 
me and we had arranged to go to America together. But now ”— 
the poor woman burst into tears, and was unable to proceed. 

Mr. Cox went up to Mrs. Perkins and begged her to tell her story. 

**] was married to that man eighteen years ago, 1 suppose two 
years after he had deserted this poor lady. He married me under 
the name of Johnson and treated me so badly, I left him and de- 
voutly prayed I might never see him again.” 
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Palmer, as white as a sheet, turned to Miss Sampson. ‘“ Mary, 
you believe in me, do you not? you believe in me rather than in 
the base and wicked lies these women have told.” 

Martha indignantly stepped between him and her sister: “] 
wonder you presume—” but Mr. Cox interrupted her. 

“This gentleman dares you, ladies; do you wish for a trial for 
bigamy ?” 

“ Let me entreat you to be merciful,” exclaimed Miss Sampson, 
mustering up all her courage, and looking piteously at Mrs. Wil- 
kinson. * For all our sakes let us hush up this seandal;” she took 
Mrs. Wilkinson by the hand, and turning to Mrs, Perkins, secured 
her hand. “Pray, let us try and arrange this miserable affair 
without a public trial.” 

All eyes were now dry, and Palmer was the object of five pairs 
glaring at him, with a fixed stare; he covered his face with his 
hands. 

Mrs. Wilkinson exclaimed: “I wish never to see him more.” 

Mrs. Perkins repeated the same words, and Miss Sampson 
softly echoed them. 

Mr. Cox suggested that Palmer should send in his resignation 
to the Bishop, that he should sign two documents giving up all 
claim upon either Mrs. Wilkinson or Mrs. Perkins, that he should 
at once leave the country, and if he ever returned, and made any 
claim against either Mrs. Wilkinson or Mrs. Perkins, that a suit 
of bigamy should be instituted. 

In perfect silence the documents were drawn up and signed, 
and without a word the Rey. Theophilus Palmer sneaked out of 
the house. 

What followed is soon told. The ladies embraced one another 
all round, and Mr. Cox had the audacity to salute Mrs. Perkins 
then and there, and to introduce her as his future wife. Miss 
Sampson generously paid Mrs. Wilkinson’s debts, and took a 
smaller house for her, where she could live more economically 
on the income settled upon her, and which Mr. Palmer could not 
touch. Mr. and Mrs. Cox were intensely happy, and became 
staunch friends of the Misses Sampson, and frequent visitors at 
their house. : 

“T only regret we did not have the fellow tried for bigamy,” 
said Mr. Cox, one evening. “If I had had my way, I would have 
had him put in prison, as sure as his name was Palmer.” 

* But it wasn’t,” said Mrs. Cox. 

“He was very handsome,” Miss Mary remarked, and sighed. 

“Handsome is as handsome does, Mary,” Martha severely 
replied. “ He was a whited sepulchre.” 

“* Peace be to his ashes,” Mrs. Cox irrelevantly observed. Upon 
which her husband fervently ejaculated “ Amen.” 


z. A. LEA. 
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I HAVE been in my way almost as omnivorous a devourer of books 
as the gentle Elia himself. Unlike him, indeed, I have even 
read Hume and Gibbon with hope of 70 it, if me | 
of pleasure ; have interested myself in the. chronicles of Flavius 
Josephus, “ that learned Jew,” and have er at times, found even 


Population Essays and St: tutes at Large too strong meat for my 
mental digestion. 3ut those days are past, never to return, 
I am constrained to confess, though I shame not in the confession, 
that my reading has become as entirely purposeless and dest 

as reading can well be. 

There is something, I think, to be urged in favour of this aiml 

wandering through the bye-ways of literature. To read with th 
deliberate desire and intention of profit is doubtless meritorious, 


and there is, moreover, a practical and business-like tone about it. 
To dig for gold and to find it is a triumph, no doubt, but, after all, 
it is only the reward of labour; a rich reward perhaps, but still 
something in the nature of a day’ s wage for a day’s work. To ad 
minds of a certain constitution there is some thing infinitely more 
exhilarating in the accidental unearthing of a big nugget, while 

turning over arubbish heap. Metaphorically |] have ofte n done 

this : there is no judging by appearances in the matter of literary 

trouvaille. Sometimes the dingiest and most ProamutlA 9 old 

calf covers, sometimes the gaudiest and most inartistic of pub- 

lishers’ bindings; sometimes, indeed, mere humble paper boards, 

enshrine the features of that book friend, the first glance into 

whose pages, like the first handclasp of the man who is destined 

to be one’s faithful friend through life; or the first touch of the 

lips of the woman who thenceforth reigns queen of one’s affections, 

stamps the day as an erain one’s existence—the commencement of 

a new pleasure, the initiation of a life-long intimacy, a friendship 
that outlives all change of fortune or lapse of years, withering 
not by age and growing not stale by custom. 

I wonder what they thought of their purchases, those original 
buyers of The Germ, that wonderful little shilling magazine, with 
its etchings by Holman Hunt, and its poems by the Rosettis, 
Thomas Woolner, and others ; “ My Sister’s Sleep,” that perfect 
bit of prz-Raffaelitism in verse, impressive in its realistic and 
studied simplicity; and the first and best instalment of “My 
Beautiful Lady?” Or they again, who, exactly one century ago, 
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invested in the shabby little octavo, Poetical Sketches by W. B. 
Blake’s earliest and sweetest lyrics, recently priced in a book- 
dealer’s catalogue at the modest sum of sixty guineas. O fortwnati 
nimiwm sua st bona norint! Probably most of them did not. 
Hunt’s etchings were Coubtless cut up for more than one child’s 
scrap-book ; and My Silks and Rich Array may have helped more 
than one eighteenth-century housemaid to light her morning 
fires. 

Who indeed, to come to more modern days, would have thought 
that the yellow paper covers of the first English edition, price one 
shilling, of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches, by 
Bret Harte,” that flooded the railway bookstalls, now some fourteen 
years since, enclosed a treasure so uncommon, humour so subtle, 
pathos so intense, prose poetry of such beauty? I have it now by 
me, paper cover and all, and would not sell it for many shillings. 
Indeed one cannot estimate by a money standard the worth of 
one’s favourite books. Count the weary lagging hours that they 
have made to _ . appily, the anxious thoughts that they have 
beguiled, the sad days and sleepless nights that their companion- 
ship has cheered ; ; and fix, if you can, the value of their services 
in currency, and the profit on the original investment will show at 
millions per cent. 

While this volume, and its kindred ones, can still be read with 
interest and understanding; while the smile and sigh are still 
involuntarily forthcoming at the touching profanity of Kentuck, 
uncouthly revealing the man’s hidden, and hitherto unsuspected, 
wealth of human tend: erness ; while the heroism of Miggles, and 
the supreme self-sacrifice of the worn-out prostitute, Mother 
Shipton, have still power to touch the heart, faith in human 
nature, belief in the goodness of woman, however fallen, can 
never wholly die, even in the most soured and world-wearied. 
And for this keeping alive of one’s sympathies, this preservation of 
the greenness of one’s nature, no praise can be too high for a 
book, no gratitude too great for its author. 

I cannot say how many birth-days ago it is since I made the 
acquaintance of the first. of my permanent book-loves. Looking 
back through a long vista of years, I can see myself sitting on the 
floor, in very brief pet tticoats, following with absorbed interest the 
che anging fortunes of the Ugly Due kling, and grieving with un- 
intelligent meee) over the love troubles of the Little Mer- 
maid; sweet old stories that, like all that came from Hans 
Andersen’s pen, still live in a perennial youth, losing nothing in 

charm, as the years go by, but rather gaining in intention as 
maturer thought sup} plies the moral to the simple story that was 
alone obvious to the childish apprehension. Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales still find a place on my shelves, cheek by jowl with the 
lucubrations of graver writers, and, I am not ashamed to say, 
are dipped into as often as many others of them. 
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In those far-off days, of course, I read Robinson Crusoe with a 
devotion and ardour common to all healthy-minded English boys. 
But alas! not long since I tried the experiment of once more 
reading through the erewhile cherished volumes to test the survi- 
val of the old charm. The result was failure. The world, I suppose, 
has spoiled me, but I found that parrots palle d agen me, cats and 
goats delighted me no more; and Friday’s untimely death could 
no more wring a tear from my harde ned eyes than could the 
mysterious foot-print excite a thrill of horror in my unsympathetic 
breast. The once-existing spell could be no more re-invoked ; 
and critical admiration for the masterly literary skill that cor ald 
have constructed a story of such etern: il popul: irity from material 
so scanty alone remains of all my Robinson Crusoe devotion. 

I was but a youth of very undefined literary tastes when lt bought 
a cheap edition of the Essays of Elia, not so numerous twenty 
years ago as they have since become. I am not about to attempt 
any critical estimate of Lamb’s liter: iry performances. That has 
been done of late, almost ad nauseam. Lamb is a writer whom 
I forget to criticise, and am content merely to love. His book was 
a new revelation to me. Its charm was irresistible and inex- 
haustible. I read the Essays at home and abroad, in bed, to the 
danger of the curtains. I read and re-read until some of them 
became indelibly impressed upon my memory. Lamb did me 
good, mentally and mor: uly. The man’s person: ity is so strikingly 
evidenced in his writings, and the personality is so gentle, so 
genial, so loveable, that one comes to regard him almost as a 
friend whom one has known in the flesh. One likes to know of 
his tastes, and is content to emulate his foibles. The evening 
pipe is smoked over his volume, with an added zest from the 
knowledge that one is sharing a friend’s weakness, and one cannot 
refuse roast-pig, even in a city restaurant (where it is sure to be 
underdone and ultra-oniony), for the sweet sake of Hlia and his 
princeps obsoniorum. 

The knowledge of Lamb’s sad life-history, of the unselfish de- 
votion that sacrificed all hope of a domestic h: appiness, that to a 
man of his temperament would have been unspeakably precious, 
does much, no doubt (as I think such knowledge, in the case of a 
writer, must always do) to intensify the bond of sympathy between 
him and his readers. ‘“ Dream Children” is too suggestive, too un- 
affectedly pathetic, not to have been inspired by real fee Jing. The 
“two mournful features seen in the uttermost distance,” not chil- 
dren at all, “nothing, less than nothing, and dreams, ” express 
with an infinite sorrowfulness the painfully-controlle d yearnings 
of the lonely man’s heart for ties and affections rendered by his 
own acts for ever unattainable. 

Yet Charles Lamb made the best of his life. He did not suffer 
himself to be unhappy; his humour is ever kindly, his cheer- 
fulness ever unstrained ; his sentiment, when he is sentimental, 
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ever manly; it is this, I think, makes his writings so healthy, so 
sound a mental tonic—he is never morbid or soured. Hazlitt, 
admirable as he is, becomes both at times. He is always, more or 
less “sick of self-love,” but when he has the bad taste to trans- 
fer his affections to an even less worthy object, to prate of his 
passion to all who would give him a hearing, and to preserve the 
memory of it for ever in a liber amoris, his morbidity, if it do 
not amount to insanity, becomes disgusting. 

One seems to pass from Lamb, as if by a natural transition, to 
the reading of the older prose writers, from whom so much of 
the inspiration both of his literary style and his tone of thought 
was drawn. There is no modern writer who seems to supply so 
natural a connecting link with the past. His enthusiasm, indeed, 
in the cause of his favourites among the giants of the older days 
is so contagious that it is apt to inspire the unread student with a 
factitious admiration that does not always stand the test of per- 
sonal study. I have known a man come out very crest-fallen 
after an experimental hour with Burton’s Anatomy. But ‘no 
praise, however hyperbolic, can be needed to induce a liking of 
more th an common fervour for Lamb’s greatest model, Sir Thomas 
Browne. The folio that contains his works is a storehouse of 
quaint and old-world learning, gathered in very unbeaten tracks, 
of original speculative thought and deep philosophy, the whole 
expressed with a grand sonorosity of language that in itself is 
deeply impressive. Hallam, indeed, found his style “ not flowing, 
his choice of words not elegant, and even approaching to bar- 
barism.” May Heaven then send us more of such barbaric 
grandeur. The “ Hydriotaphia,” if one could divest it of its mean- 
ing, forget its learning and philosophy, and regard it merely, musi- 
c ally, as a collocation of high-sounding words, would compare with 
much slip-shod composition of these later days as the majestic 
pealing of a mighty church organ to the reedy out-of-tune jangle 
of a street boy’s concertina. But, for m: itter, the book is full of it, 
and to quote the words of a witty friend, rising from a perusal 
of Vulgar Errors, with a happy reminiscence of another Sir 
Thomas, famed in story; ‘“ 7his Sir Thomas is excellent, all his 
pockets are full of eels.” 

To Sir Thomas Browne all creation was full of beauty and of 
wonder. The qualities of his remarkable mind invested the 
lowest objects in life with a philosophic interest, not inferior 
to that inspired by the highest. He stood on a moral pinnacle, 
above the busy hum of men, watching life as an observer, apart 
from the throng, finding nothing in it below notice, nothing 
common or unclean, but impressed in all things, from the greatest 
to the smallest, with a Ppresceee sense of the harmony of creation. 
“Even that vulgar and tavern music, which makes one man 
merry, another mad, strikes in him a deep fit of devotion, and a 
profound contemplation of the first composer. There is in it a 
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hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole world and 
creatures of God—such a melody to the ear, as the whole world 
well understood, would affor d the underst: anding. * 

The “ Religio Medici,” to quote Jeffrey’s eloque nt criticism, “ is 
one of the most beautiful prose poems in the language; its power 
of diction, its subtlety and largeness of thought, its ane 
conceits and images, have no parallel out of the writers of that 
brilhant age, when Poetry and Prose have not yet divided their 
domain, and the Lyceum of Philosophy was watered by the Llissus 
of the Nine.” 

Somebody, I forget who, has defined the summum bonum as 
sitting over the fire in winter, roasting chestnuts and reading 
“Tristram Shandy.” One is not prepared to admit that life can 
afford nothing better; but certainly, among the pleasanter of 
its relaxations this deserves something more than mere honourable 
mention. 

Thanks to Mr. Traill’s monograph, Laurence Sterne and his 
morality have recently excited much revived critical ingenuity. 
The license that leavens the wit, humour, and pathos of his 
incomparable work has been explaine 1 away on various paradoxi- 
cal hypotheses. It has even been advance .d that it is something 
like a natural consequence upon the actual purity of his real life. 
As if the lower part of the man’s nature must somewhere find 
vent, and the undue strain of a persistent effort to live virtuously 
must necessarily react in an uncontrollable wr hey to write 
viciously. Logically, there may be something in this theory. As 
men have notoriously written well and rine d badly, the converse to 
the proposition may, with some show of reason, be maintained to 
hold equi ally good. Richard Steele’s authorship ofthe “ Christian 
Hero” exercised no appreciable effect upon his manners or morals; 
and Addison’s proposed exemplification of a Christian’s death-bed 
failed in its lesson, according to Walpole’s cruel sneer, from the 
fact of his having died of brandy. 

All writing of the highest order must contain some measure of 
self-revelation, whether it be conscious or unconscious, designed 
or involuntary. Affected virtue or affected vice may for awhile be 
assumed ; but, in the main, a man must give of what is in him. 
Unless his work be limited to police-court reports or special corres- 
pondents’ letters, individuality will, sooner or later, find its expres- 
sion. For Sterne, I am willing to believe that he was at once no 
better and no worse than, on the surface, his writings proclaim 
him to be; that he neither feigned the exquisite be auty of his 
more delicate sentiment, nor wrote studied lewdness with a definite 
unworthy object; that his nature found accurate expression in his 
writings, and was, in short, a mixture of contrarieties, like those of 
many not unworthy men whom we encounter in every-day-life 
men, chivalrous and upright, respecting innocence and admiring 
virtue, with hearts to be moved by honourable affections and 
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melted by sweet compassion, but who can smile at a double 
entendre, and hear without reprobation, and repeat without shame, 
stories that only pass current after the ladies have left the dining- 
room. Ido not defend this lower, baser side of a fine nature. [I 
would, in Sterne’s case, but apologise for it as a moral deformity 
of not abnormal kind, or one unshared by many thousand others, 
besides poor Yorick. 

With all his faults and imperfections upon his head, there is 
yet something eminent} y loveable about the man and his work. 
While men have arts | to be touched by pathos and sensibility 
to be affected by that truest humour that has been defined 
“laughter with a sob in it,” Uncle Toby and his creator have a 
claim upon their affections that can never be abrogated. With 
regard to this, his humour, Carlyle declares it to be “ our finest, if 
not our strongest, for Yorick and Corporal Trim and Uncle Toby 
have yet no brotherhood, but in Don Quixote. ” — This is like praise 
from Sir Hubert Stanley, “ praise indeed,” and deserves recording at 
this juncture. Thackeray 7 less indulget nt in his estimate. Sterne is 
to him a great genius, | yet a jester only ‘, “who goes to work syste- 


matically, and in cold blood ; paints his face, puts on his ruft and 
motley clothes, and lays down his carpet and tumbles on it.” For 
once I am disposed to prefer the dictum of the sour sage. 

What can one find to say that has not been said thousands of 
times, and with more eloquence than is now forthcoming, about 
Thackeray’s books. One can hardly dare to venture to make 
selection, from his numerous volumes, of that one work that one 
would preserve were all the rest inevitably doomed to destruction. 


Not one page, one line, penned by his mighty hand, would one 
willingly let die. Yet if a selection were necessary, and I were 
condemned to solitary banishment, to some Juan Fernandez, with 
but one book companion to cheer my loneliness, I think that book 
would be Esmond. One has to adopt an apologetic tone some- 
times in stating one’s literary preferences. Our dearest book-loves, 
like our dearest human friends, fall sometimes far short of perfec- 
tion in character or classic beauty. We are not severe upon their 
shortcomings ; ; we bear lightly upon their small slips from 
propriety, and abstain from too close criticism of the features that 
always beam upon us with a warm and loving welcome. But when 
one’s preferences and taste can be satisfied together, the triumph 
is complete. Perfect intellectual gratification superadded to 
perfect sympathetic enjoyment is so rare a combination, that books 
that present the double gift deserve a class to themselves, far above 
the common herd. 

There-are few works of fiction of which one can say so much. 
Of my own knowledge I can speak but of two—Don Quixote 
(the first part, be it understood) and Esmond. The rare literary 
ability of that monumental work i pe itself more upon one’s 


mind as years pass by, and one notes the comparative failure of 
VOL. IX. QQ 
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more recent efforts to achieve success in the same difficult line of 
authorship. Not that other writers have not succeeded in parody- 
ing, with an admirable ingenuity, an obsolete style, but the e ffort 
seems always more or less apparent, the shackles weigh heavily, 
and the result is that the story suffers; it loses its truthfulness, 
the characterisation becomes weak, and the men and women 
figure as mere puppets, or at best, walk their stage as players, 
clad in the ill-fitting and unaccustomed garments of a bygone 
friend, and act their part with stiff unreality. In Hsmond, on 
the other hand, the living reality of the characters, the beauty and 
interest of the story, almost compel one on first perusal to lose sight 
of the consummate ability of the literary workmanship, which of 
its kind is unique, a towr de force in letters that has never been 
surpassed and rarely approached. The central figure of the novel 
has, it is true, been described as somewhat of a prig, and it is said 
that Thackeray was not himself disposed to deny the impeach- 
ment. That indeed is almost inevitable. The difficulty of 
creating a human character of an almost absolute moral per- 
fection is too great to be ever achieved with a result entirely 
satisfactory. ‘The experiment has been tried times out of number, 
but, in the issue, the efforts that have approximated success may 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Sir Charles Grandison is a thing of buckram, too unreal 
admitted into the argument. The character of Parson A¢ 
the Don Quixote of a later day, is truly beautiful, and its truth- 
fulness is heightened by the gataiesion of faults of temper and 
failure of consistency that make it the more sympathetic, as they 
perhaps rob it of a claim to absolute perfectibility. John Halifax 
is a fine lesson for the young, a noble example of what man 
might be but never is, but he is more priggish than Henry 
“smond, and not much more real than Sir Charles. Ther 
remain then Esmond and Adam Bede, of whom one knows not 
which to appreciate at the higher value. Mrs. Burnett’s recent 
Colonel Tredennis is an American Esmond, very noble, and, from 
his surroundings, in a measure original, but still (although 
without conscious plagiarism) distinctly suggestive of the earlier 
creation. 

With reference to the charge of priggishness, one is indeed 
fain to admit that Esmond’s persistent goodness is at times 
provoking ; his rigidity is out of time with his surroundings, the 
“army that swore terribly in Flanders,” and the loose home 
society of the Swift and Bolingbroke circle. One longs occasion- 
ally for some little break in the monotony of his career of self- 
sacrifice, some evidence of human weakness, some sacrifice of 
principle to expediency ; one is aware, now and again, of resenting 
his immaculate virtue as an insult to the fallibility of human 

nature, of which one is eternally self-conscious ; above all, one is 
from the first impressed with the futility of his pursuit of 
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Beatrix. No mere humdrum goodness could touch such a nature 
as hers. If that fickle fancy were to be engaged, that shallow 
nature moved, some spice of wickedness, if not a considerable 
amount of it, would be an essential to the undertaking. The 


best of women love not over much an over-good man. bie 
like some admixture of light and shade in the “ portrait of : 

gentleman,” and old and young alike are apt to take more 
interest (a ‘timid and fearful one, perhaps) in the most graceless 


ne’er-do-well than coul 1 ith inspired . them by an incarnation of 
all that modern society deems most highly respectable. To sigh 
for a Lancelot has been the fate of every Guinevere, who finds 
scant sympathy for the vagaries of an ill- -regulated temperament, 
in the cold ey y of her “ blameless king.” 

Yet one’s irritation with Esmond is only evanescent. The 
character cannot but engage in the main both admiration and 
sympathy, and in the end one lays down the book with but two 
regrets, that Lady Castlewood was not some ten or twenty years 
younger when her happiness came to her, and that he, the man, 
whom for long, patiently endured years of widowhood she had 
loved with a devotion so Pov and self-sacrificing, should at last 
have ae. her no better an offering than a heart caught in thé 
recoil, the shreds and fragments of an affection wasted in the 

vain pursuit of an unworthy object. 

A critic, himself a novelist of eminence, has recently fallen foul 
of Thackeray on the score of the failure ‘of art displayed in the 
confidential attitude that he is apt to assume towards his readers, 
asserting, indeed, that the present more cultivated novel-reading 
public would not now tolerate such solecisms. In pronouncing 
such an opinion, I am disposed to think that the critic in question 
derogates unconsciously from the dignity of his own calling. 
‘ Art,” to quote Cornelius Jagenal, “cannot be forced,” and it is 
surely not obligatory upon a man of genius to cripple its expression 
by labouring to adapt his method or form his style in deference to 
the established prejudices or current tastes of the public that he 
finds before him. He who has a message to deliver, worth the 
hearing, must be permitted to render it in his own way, untram- 
melled by custom and superior to conventional laws, leaving his 
audience to hearken if they will, which, if the voice be strong 
enough to carry authority, sooner or later they are bound to do. 
Much licence is of course conceded to a Dickens or a Thackeray 
that in meaner men would be insufferable. The tenth-rate novelist, 
who interrupts the flow of his narrative to discourse flat platitudes as 
to his reader, whom he ad lressesas s “Eugenio, ” simply excites disgust 
by his impertinence. Thackeray’s confidences never do this; they 
are always, to me, wor' : the receiving, but, for art’s sake, they are 
preferable certainly when met with out of the pages of his novels. 
In the collected volume * Roundabout Papers they are charming. 

There we meet the great man at home, divested of his robes of 
QQ 2 
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ceremony, and discoursing right pleasantly of his likes and dis- 
likes, his personal feelings, his favourite books, his pet prejudices. 
One is reminded of his own triple sketch of Ludovicus, Rex, and 
Ludoyicus Rex. There, indeed, the trappings make the man, and 
the poor kernel of royalty, divested of its outward insignia, shows 
forth a decrepid dotard. Here the padding of the “Fat Con- 
tributor ” put off, the borrowed fancy dresses of Oliver Yorke and 
Arthur Pendennis laid aside, one is brought face to face with the 


self, him of whom one who knew him well,and who, alas! has now 
himself passed away into the land of shadows, said, that one loved 
him “almost as one loves a woman, tenderly, and with thought- 
fulness—thinking of him when away from him as a source of joy 
that cannot be analysed, but is full of comfort.” Bt: 
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Compared with her, my lands, my gold, 
With that which wit or courage brings 

Honour among the wise or bold, 
Seemed to me then as worthless t 


hings. 

So seemed they then, but seem not now ; 
Our lives have sundered far apart, 

The warbling bird on yonder bough 
To-day is dearer to my heart. 


‘“ But come,” she said, “ when all is dark, 


And veiled the prying stars above, 
No eye,” she said, “the kiss must mark, 
No ear the whispered words of love. 





[ sought her father’s tower by night. 
She moved not to the clouded sky. 
The doors were wide, the hall alight, 
Up-piled the logs were blazing hig 


f 
i 
\ 
F 


Amid her kin, the changeful maid 
Sat where the shields in order s! 
Careless of every word I said 
No glance had she to answer mine. 


Again at midnight hour I came, 
Silent and dark was all the tower, 

One kiss, one loving word to claim 
Fearless I climbed, and gained her bow 


No kiss, no vow, my toil repaid, 
My bird had flown her nest. Instead, 


Chained in her bower, a mastiff bayed. 
Rough welcome mine ! and fast I fled. 


Krom lattice high her laugh I knew, 
To see me foiled was jest and glee 

A wiser lover, I withdrew. 

Knough. She was not won by me. 








































THE HAUNTED FORGE. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


A LONG range of mountains divides the counties of Carlow and 
Wexford from each other, called respectively Mount Leinster, 
Black Stairs and the White Mountains; the scenery, particularly 
from the Carlow side, is in some places extremely beautiful, 
verdant fields, wooded heights and shady groves and dells being 


the chief features; while, at short intervals, peaceful hamlets 
and comfortable farms speak eloquently of an industrious and 
contented peasantry. 

About five miles from the foot of Black Stairs is situated the 
thriving little market town of C——; there are several excellent 
] . bd . 
shops in it, and when, on certain holidays in the year, the country 
people flock in, in hundreds, to buy and sell, you would hardly 


wish to view a livelier r scene. 

One day in the autumn of last year I was returning from 
C—, having had occasion to pay it a visit for some small 
matters which I required, when, about half-way towards home 
(my pretty cottage being a mile from the village), it commenced 
to rain heavily, and se ing no likelihood of its abating, I thought 
I might as well look out for shelter. 

A little farther on stood a neat row of cottages, in the first of 
which, nearest to me, lived a respectable old woman who was a 
favourite of mine, she being extremely clean both in her house 
and person. 

Biddy Muldowney’s house was indeed a perfect picture, and put 
to shame many of her less active and tidy neighbours; her roof 
was always well thatched, her walls whitewashed, and the few 
windows the cabin boasted were clean and bright. 

The inside of the house was in keeping with the outside. The 
dresser—a wooden table placed against the wall, the upper part 
made like an open cupboard, and filled with shining plates and 
mugs—was the glory of the apartment. There was a comfortable 
bed in one corner; one small table, one chair and a stool completed 
the furniture. 

Biddy Muldowney herself deserves a line of description. She 
was a very tall woman, about sixty years of age, gaunt and 
angular in te at had good regular features, bright, black 
piercing eyes, black hair, well streaked with grey, and an honest 
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independent manner which I had always liked. She was the 
district nurse-tender, and was gto very highly of in her 
profession ; for not only was she clever, but she had also the 
reputation of being a “loocky woman,” which in Ireland goes a 
great way with the “simple-minded p asantry. 

I had walked quickly up to Biddy’s cottage and, knocking at 
the open door, was fortunate in finding her at home. 

“Come in, ma’am, at once; you'll be drenched if you stay out 
a moment longer,” was the greeting I received, in Biddy’s rath 
loud but good-humoured voice. 

“Come in and sit down,” she said, wiping the chair with her 
apron as she talked; “ it’s wonderful weather we have intirely ; 
shure the whole counthry ‘Il be ruined if a kind Providence doesn’t 
sind us fine weather shortly.” 

I sat down and chatted to Biddy about the events of the day, 
amongst others of a dreadful murder that had been committed a 
few days before in the county Tipperary. A small farmer had 
been taken out of his bed at night, brought out of his house and 
cruelly murdered about twenty yards from his own door.’ 

Biddy was commenting in strong terms on this particular 
murder, and I remarked how very grateful we ought to feel that 
our lot was cast in such a peaceful neighbourhood and county. 

“True for you, ma’am, so we ought to be thankful; but, oh! 
I remember the time when we had anything to say but that, 
when this county, and the counthry ali round about was in a 
frightful state of alarm and misery, caused by thim fellows they 
use ne to call the ‘White Feet.” (At these words Biddy’s voice 
dropped into a mysterious tone, as if she feared some of the said 
fellows were outside the door listening to her.) “I could tell 
you a story, ma'am, if you would care to listen to it, that hap- 
pened to me own knowledge—aye, thirty-five years ago—that 
would show you what thim times were like.” 

I looked out, and as there was no sign of the rain ceasing, I 
said I should be glad to hear the story. 

Biddy sat down on the small stool opposite to me, cleared 
her throat once or twice, and commenced in the following 
words : 

“ About thirty-five years ago there was a band of men who 
used to infest this part of the counthry, hyp. | themselves 
‘White Feet.’ They were a bad lot, one and all of them; but 
the head villain of the whole gang was a fellow they called 
‘Black Bill, I believe on account of the tremenjous black 
whiskers he had, his black eyes and hair, and above all his black 
heart ; for there wasn’t a bad or cruel act you could think of but 
Black Bill would do, or make the poor misfortun: ite boys who 








1 Tt is a remarkable fact that Irishmen seldom murder ite victims inside the 
dwelling, but take them out and wreak their spite or vengeance “under the 


blue sky.” 
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were with him do it for him. He was as tall as a young giant 
and strong as a bull, and as wicked as the gintleman I won't dirty 
me lips by naming! 

“The poor farmers—aye, and for that matther, the rich ones 
too—had the most to fear from him. We poor crathers, that had 
naythur house nor field to boast of, might drag our coats where 
we liked, but the farmers couldn’t do this; for woe to the man 
that crossed Black Bill’s path! he might make ready for his coffin 
at once; and the worst of the whole thing was, he could not be 
taken by the peelers. The Gove ey nt had offered a reward for 


the ruffian, but no one would tell of his hiding-places, he was so 
well guarded by the people he had in his sworn service. One 
night you would hear of a dreadful murther about twenty 
miles away, and magistrates and soldiers and polis would be 


] 


of the counthry; and while they were 
all away, engaged looking for Bill, he would do some other dread- 
ful deed in another district where they’d think he wouldn’t be at 
all, at all. 

“Well,” said Biddy, “I was about twenty-five years of age 
when the story I am going to tell you happened. 

“T had been married three years, and me poor mother having 


out scouring that part 
1} 
Ail 


been nurse before me, when she died I tuk up her business. 
Well, there was a respectable farmer’s wife, be name called Mrs. 
Malone, who lived over near the fut of the mountain, in a place 
called Mullawnagown. It was her first bal Py, she was expecting, 
and she had sent me word in the morning early that it was likely 


es ye send for me durin 
» through the counthry. | 
“ Well, I got me breakfast over, and tidied some little things 


¢ that day, and not o go out anywhere 


about the place, when, about eleven o’clock, a car and beast druv 
up to the dure, and there was her husband ready to drive me out 
at wanst. 

“| med no delay, a: | away we went in fine s nin Ah, ma’am, 
when I thinks of the di fer of the people of thim days and noy, |] 
often says to myself what’s come over them at all, at all? Thim 


were the days when you’d see the farmers in their nate -knee- 
breeches, grey or blue knitted stockings, long tailed coats with 
bright buttons ; and the women with their short, tidy petticoats, 
their comfortable cloaks and huds, and their nate stockings and 
brogues, looking sinsible, dacent and respect table ; while now, it’s 
ladies they’ re all trying to be, with their hats and their veils ‘and 
their fineries! It makes me sick, ma’am, when I see the way 
girls now-a-days dress themselves out. But to come back to me 
story : 

“An hour and a half’s good driving brought us to the snug 
farm where Mrs. Malone lived. There was a long lane leading up 
to the house, and there were several houses near; it wasn’t a 
lonely place, they had plinty of neighbours, and when we arrived 
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there was, as usual on such occasions, a house full of people 
assembled, mostly women. 

me went up to the inner.room and, afther t alking a little while 
with Mrs. Malone, came down again to the kitchen where the y 
were preparing the dinner—and a right good dinner it was. 
There was lots of tay, white bread and butther, half a flitch of 
bacon cut down and fried on the pan, and lashens of eggs broke 
down on the top of that. 

“Afther dinner I towld the people I would like to have the 
house quiet; and to tell the truth they did me bidding very 
quietly, and left immediately, no one remaining but the ould 
mother-in-law and a near neighbour. 

* Well, the day went over our heads, and about nine o'clock in 
the night I had the comfort (with a blessing) of laying Mrs. 
Malone’s young son in his mother’s arms, and making her feel as 
happy as a queen. 

“Of course everyone came back to drink his health, and there 
was great laughing and talking. it was getting on for ten 
o’clock, and I says to the husband, ‘ Turn every one of them out, 
like a good man, and let the poor woman go to ee p?’ He did 





SO; and [ then made him go to bed upstairs, on the loft, so there 
was no one up in the house except ould ae. Malone and 
meself, 

* Well, for the last hour I had been getting very fidgety. | 
had intended to stay all night—at lea ~till the dawn of a 


but somehow I couldn’t rest quiet, do me best. So at last I says 
to the ould woman, ‘ Mrs. Malone,’ says I, ‘Tll be going, in the 
name of “aera ; 

«“« Shure,’ ays she, ‘it’s not mad you are, to think of going 
home at this “id of the night ?’ 

*“¢ Oh,’ says I, ‘it’s a beautiful night, you could pick up a pin 
off the road, and there is a pore woman next dure to me, and she 
doesn’t know the minute or the hour; so I wouldn't like to be 
away, for fear anything wrong might happen.’ 


“<* Well,’ says she, ‘if you must go you must. James, I’m 
afeard, is ‘asleep by this, or he would go part of the way with 
you; but I don’t think Paddy, the servant boy, is gone to bed yet, 
so, if you like, I will call him.’ 

“She did so, and ina few minutes I was ready for the road. 
Paddy cum with me down as far as the end of the lane, and then 
I bid him good-night, and set off with a light heart on me way 
home. 

*‘ It was early in the month of July, and one of the finest nights 
I had ever been out in. There was not a tree, or a gate, or a 
large stone that you couldn’t see a mile off. 

“T walked quickly—I was a good walker in thim days—and 
had got on a good piece of my way, when I began to think how 
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silent everything was, and that maybe, afther all, I had betther 
have remained where I was. I now and then turned round and 
stood for a minute, looking all about me. There behind me were 
the big, gloomy-looking mountains, and there forenent me, away 
down in the valley, I could see the river shining, while the grand 
moon looked down at everything under it and seemed to say, 
‘Biddy Muldowney, I’m looking at ye!’ 

“T was beginning to wish that the night was not so bright, 
when, now having come to the top of the hill, I was just going 
down on the other side, a thick hedge being on each side of the 
road, when all of a suddint I thought [ heard, right behind me, 


a futstep ! 


“Tt was only a minute before that I had looked round, and 
there was not a being in sight, and now to hear this step! 

“1 stopped and listened. The step stopped too. I went on, 
and immediately I heard it again; but now it seemed as if j 
were on the other side of the hedge ; ‘ pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat ’ (so it 
went), and me heart began to keep time and tune with it. I 
knew at wanst it was no mortial’s step. 

“It must have be “won twelve o’clock by this, and you 
know, ma’am, that’s the hour the sperits walk. W ai, I walked 


now so fast and was in such a frightful state of fear and perspira- 
tion (saving your presence), that I felt I couldn’t go on much 
further without getting a wakeness. 

* Just thin I remimbered I was coming up to where four roads 
met. There was an old, disused forge still standing at the end of 
the road I was on. This forge I must describe to you. It had 
no roof—only the four bare walls were to the good; the front 
door—or what was wanst the front door—-was open to the winds 
of heaven, and so was the back of it, for that matther; at the end 
of the forge that was farthest from me the wall was stouter than 
at any other part, and there was a stone bench fixed into it. On 
Sundays the lads of the village used to come, and while some of 
them played pitch-and-toss, others would sit on this bench and 
look on. There was a fine ould tree just shading this seat, and it 
was a nice cool place to sit down upon. This was the seat I was 
making for as fast as me legs could carry me. 

“Well, I sat down, and throwing the hood of me cloak far back 
off me head, I rested me back agin the wall and tried to recover 
me panting breath. 

“From the time I sat down I hadn’t heard the step, and I was 
taking comfort from this, when all at wanst something put it into 
me head to remimber that the forge was said to be haunted. It 
used to belong to a man be the name of Pat the Bachelor, a 
dacent sort of poor man, who was never married, and, be the same 
token, who was dead for the last five years, and the people said 
he used to walk round the forge ivry night. 

“TI was so tired, I was not able to go on without resting a bit, 
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and all sorts of quare fancies kept coming into my mind. ] 
thought of all the people dead and gone, who in days past used 
to come there to have their horses shod; and as I listened, I 
fancied I heard the ‘ clink, clink’ of the smith’s hammer. 

“< Biddy,’ says I,‘ you may as well be moving.’ No sooner 
said than done; and I was just fixing me cloak abou 
I heard a noise at the back of the forge which first 
heart into me mouth, and then it nearly jumped out at the back 
of me ribs. 

“<Qh! Biddy,’ says I to meself, ‘you’re into it now, for a 
sartainty ;’ and there I sat waiting for what was to come, calling 
on all the saintsin the calendar to presarve and purtect me, when 
I heard a voice saying in a low whisper, ‘ Whist, Larry, come 
on quick;’ and thin there were a few loose stones knocked 
down. 

“The minit I heard the voice I knew it wasn’t a 
kept as quiet as a mouse, and soon heard two or three people go 
into the forge; so I cocked me ears to hear what they h 
to say. 

“< Do you think, Larry, anyone saw us coming through the 
fields, it’s such a bright night?’ ‘Sorra one, Bill,’ says Larry. 
‘Did you, Jem?’ ‘Who would be out of their beds at this 
hour ?’ says the last fellow; ‘no one; and even if they were, this 
is the last place they’d come to, as you | 
name of being haunted.’ At this they all lau: 
listened to them, I plucked up courage. 

“<< Boys,’ says the first who had s spoke n, ‘you know why I have 
brought you here. To-morrow night is to be the night, and | 
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want yez to know exactly what you are todo. You, Jem, are to 
have the horse and car ready at the top of the back entrance ; 
mind you see that everything is right. The rest of the boys are 


to come with Larry and me, and we will have no trouble in 
getting inside the house, as Hester O’Connor has made that part 
of the business aisy for us. 

“We are to go by the dark walk, slip quietly round the back 
of the house ; mind and keep well on the grass, boys, and make 
for the third window facing the flower garden. The ee will 
be shut ; but at the hour named, half-past ten o’clock, Hester will 
have the window opened beforehand, so as to make no noise, and 
she will quietly open them. I will be the first to go in, then 
Larry and the other six boys will follow. The old man, she tells 
me, always sits reading in his library until eleven o’clock, and 
Alice always waits up in the dining-room, at the ot era side of the 
house, working or reading, until he has fini shed, to bid him 
good-night. When we get into the room through the window, we 
must turn to the right and open the door which leads into the 
library. We must break in suddenly on the old man, and before 
he knows where he is, bind him hand and foot and gag him well. 
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I don’t want you to do him any harm, if you can helpit. I would 
rather not have his blood on my hands, for his daughter’s sake 

She, of course, hearing the noise, will run into the room, when 
I’ll take her up in me arms and make out of the hall dure, 
which Hester will have open for me, lift her up on the car 


and make off with the darling girl to me home in the 
mountains.’ 

«“¢And will you marry her, Bill?’ said the man they called 
Jem. ‘That’s nayther here nor there,’ said the black-hearted 


scoundrel, who I knew by this time could be none other than 
Black Bill. It will all de pind on the girl herself. If she’s civil, 
[ might, after awhile; but I’m madly in love with her, and have 


her I must by fair means or foul. So now, boys, you know what 
has to be done, and we may as well be going; but first, look out, 
Larry, and see if there be a sign of anyone stirring, as we 
can’t be too careful until this job is over. Few know our 


favourite meeting place, and the fewer the better,’ said he, with 
a laugh. 

“With that, I threw the hud of me cloak back again over me 
head and face, and, the walls of the forge being as black as soot 
and me cloak of the same colour, I scrooged meself up agin it as 
well as I could. The ould tree I told you of helped to shade me, 
too; but, for all that, when I heard the voice of Larry within a 
few feet of me, I gave meself up intirely for lost. 

“ However, as luck had it, he did not look round at the gable 
end where I was sitting, but stood with his back to me (I could 
just see him with one corner of me eye), and looking up and down 
the road, he says, ‘Sorra one, Bill, is out this blessed mage 5 
everyone is in their beds, where we ought to be now.’ 

«Come along, then,’ said Bill; and to me great joy they all 
went back the way they came. 

“T listened for a long time, ’till the -y were well out of sight, 
and then, says | taking a breath and talking out quite loud 
to meself, ‘So that’s wha' youre afther now, me boys ; nothing 
less than Miss Alice Leslie will suit you.’ . 

“Miss Alice, ma’am, was the minister’s daughter, and the 
beautifulest young crater you could see in a day’s walk; and 

what’s more than that, she was betther than beautiful. If one 
was sick in the parish, who so ready to help as she? If one 
came in for a sthroke of good luck, he so happy to rejoice with 
them as Miss Alice? I would often go up to the Rectory if a poor 
woman had a bad illness, or twins, and maybe hadn’t a second 
shoot for the magn eae babby, and the next day Miss Alice 
vould come with little things made ie in a nate bundle and a 
little white basket on her arm, and sh€ would bring the roast 
fowl and the wine and the tay and sugar—and tay was tay thim 
days, and poor people soldat’ buy it at all—and she used to look 
so lovely with her light brown hair all down her back in ringlets, 
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and ivry hair shining like silk, with her two opt y eyes and her 
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beautiful smile, and the way she’d walk, just as if she was treading 
on air! Why, you'd think it was an angel coming into the 
house; and ivry man and woman and child would have laid down 
their lives for her, and for her father’s too, who was as good in his 
way as she was in hers. 

‘‘ He was a fine, noble looking gintleman, had grey hair and 
whiskers, but wasn’t what you’d cull an ould man atall. He had 
an eye that read you like a book ; you couldn’t tell a lie to his 
riverence aisly, he’ ‘d find you out in no time; but he was a kind- 
hearted, charitable gintleman, and had his hand and purse open 
to Catholic and Protestant alike. He had been a siiaealial for 
years ; his poor lady died shortly after Miss Alice’s birth, and she 
being his only child, I need not tell you he loved met betther 
than the apple of his eye; and there was another who loved her 
as well as her father did, only with a different sort m4 love, and 
that was young Mr. Harry Dearl, a gintleman that was in the 
navy, and was only waiting for his ship to make Miss Alice his 
wife. 

‘And these were the people Black Bill had such murdering 
designs on! ‘ Not,’ says I, ‘while Biddy Muldowney can prevent 
it!’ and with that I started up to make for home once more. 

“IT crossed the road to the turning, when there suddenly came 
round the corner the figure of aman. ‘The moon was at me back, 
and the light falling full on his face, he looked for all the world 
like a ghost. When the man cried out, in a pleasant voice, ‘ Is 
that you, Biddy Muldowney? The top of the morning to ye!’ 
I gave one scree ch, that you could have heard down in the » town, 
‘twixt joy and fear, and staggering over to where he was, I cotch 
hoult of him by the arm, and * Oh Mick, avick!’ says I, ‘is it 
raally you that’s in it?’ (for I thought, ma’am, in the first look | 
gave e him, it was Pat the Bachelor, ‘who, the people said, walked 
and, indade, Mick Hayden wasn’t unlike him ). 

“<¢ Arrah, Biddy,’ says he, ‘is it drunk or draming ye are ?’ 
«  Nayther, says I; ‘but oh, Mick, if you only knew > and 
there | stopped, for I wasn’t going to tell ‘him anything. 

“ «Knew what ?’ said he. 

“<The fright you gave me, says I, for an excuse, ‘ for I thought 
you were a dead man.’ 

“<< Biddy,’ said he, in a joking way, ‘I’m afeard that last glass 
they gave you, wherever you were, didn’t agree with you. 

“¢ Oh, Mick!’ says I, ‘don’t laugh at me, but for the sake of 
the etarnal fepose of all that is dear and near to you, turn back 
and see me to me own dure.’ 

“*Why, Biddy, woman, you needn't be afeard; ten minutes 
before I left me house the cock crew. 

“¢QOh, did he ?’ says I, ‘thin it’s all right; good morning to 
you, Mic k, and good luck! 1? (for I knew the poor man was going 
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to a farm he had three miles the a ier side of the town; it was 
harvest time, and farmers had to be up early). So I turned to 
go home, when Mick, who was not to be done out of his joke, 
called afther me: 

“<T say, Biddy, the next time they gives you a drop of the 
cratur laving the house, just ax ’em to put a leetle wather 
in it!’ 

“IT got home, raised the latch of the dure, said me prayers, 
and went to bed.” 


“But why, Biddy,” I here inte rrupted, “ did your fear cease 
when you heard that the cock crew 

“Oh, ma’am, don’t you know that when Saint Pether of ould 
denied our Lord, it was, they af tween day and dark, and 
Pether went on denying and di ny ins go until the cock erew; then 
the evil sperit that was in Saint P ether’s heart, when he heard 
the cock, had to make off on the minute, and Pether, coming to 
himself, looked at his blessed Master and wept bitterly; and from 
that day to this no evil sperit can come nigh anyone afther the 


cock crows. 
“Well, I went to bed, but I couldn’t sleep. I tossed and 
tumbled, I groaned and I grumbled, and me pore husband Pat 


(since then dead and gone many a year, rest his sowl!) would say, 
‘What in the world is the matther wid ye, Biddy, that you can't 
sleep ?’ | 

“I said I was over-fatigued, for I wasn’t going to tell him 


either, as he sometimes tuk a drop, pore man, and couldn’t keep 
a secret. | 

“The morning soon came, and afther getting Pat out to his 
work, | bethought me what I would do. I knew Miss Alice was 
an early riser; they used to sit down to their breakfast at eight 
o’clock, and then she would go out to the farmyard and into the 
garden to see that things were going on well. ‘That will be the 
time to spake to her,’ says I. 

“So, afther giving Pat his breakfast (he used to come home 
for it at eight o’clock), I got ready, med me self tidy, and set out 
for the Rectory. It was the other side of the town, and had a 
grand avenue leading up to the house; but there was another 
way of going there, too, and that was up a hill this side of it, on 
the top of which the church was built, and forenent the church 
gate there was a door that let you down what was called the dark 
walk; at the end of this a small gate let you into the pleasure 
garden, which was always beautiful and filled with grand flowers. 
[t was a two-storied house; the drawing-room, library and house- 
keeper’s room were all on the ground floor, and you could aisily 
step into any of the lower rooms from the garden. 

“JT met very few in my walk that morning. I came down 
the dark walk, went round be the garden, and opened a dure that 
led into the yard. The first person I saw was a very dacent boy, 
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Tom Whelan by name, that had been living with Mr. Leslie from 
the time he first cum there. 

“‘¢ Good-morrow, Tom,’ says I; ‘do you know where Miss Alice 
might be found? I have a hin,’ says I, ‘that’s hatching, and 
hearing that there is a grand breed of fowl here, I just cum over 
to see if Miss Alice could obligate me with a dozen eggs.’ | 
hadn’t a hin in the world, ma’am, at that moment, but when I 
went about telling a lie, I thought I might as well tell a 
good one. 

“<¢ You're just in time,’ says Tom, ‘for Miss Alice is out in the 
farmyard now.’ 

“1 thanked him, and walking across the yard, went into thé 
haggard and on to the farmyard. Miss Alice was at that moment 
spaking to Mary Moran, the farmyard woman. She had her — 
to me, and I couldn’t help admiring her figure as she stood in her 
white spotted calico dress, linen collar and cuffs, and her 
broad white garden hat. She turned and saw me, and said, 
‘Good-morrow, Mrs. Muldowney; what can I do for you this 
morning ? 

“<¢Y want a dozen of eggs from you, miss, if you can spare 
them,’ says I, ‘of that grand new breed that ivry one is speaking 
about. I have a good hin hatching, and it is a pity to lose the 
chance.’ 

**¢ Indade it is, Biddy,’ says she, and turning to Mary Moran 
(who hed her mouth and eyes wide open to hear what I had to 
say), said ‘go in, Mary, and see if you have a dozen of those 
eggs to spare.’ 

“Mary went into the farmhouse, and the n I went up quickly 
and said, ‘Can you give me five minutes’ conversation with you, 
miss ? It is a matter of life and death; but no one must be 
the wiser for me spaking to you. The eggs, miss, was all a blind ; 
I don’t want them; but, oh! miss, try and let me tell you what 
I have to tell.’ 

** Miss Alice looked at me for a minute, as if she thought I had 
gone mad. 

“<Of course, Biddy, I will speak to you. I hear the woman 
coming back ; take the eggs, go back through the yard and round 
to the library window, and w ait there for me.’ 

“Mary brought the eggs; I tuk them in me apron, thanked 
Miss Alice, and passing through the yard, came to the library 
window and waited for the young lady.. She was not long in 
coming to the window and opening it from the inside. (It could 
open out like a door, and there were two steps up to it outside.) 
She brought me in, shut out the door again, and half drew a 
curtain. She made me sit down, and said, ‘No one will see you 
here, so don’t be afraid, but tell me what you have to say at once.’ 

“¢<¢ Oh, miss,’ said I, ‘ask his riverence to come in also, and then 
I can tell you both.’ 
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‘She went out of the room, and in a few minutes return 
with Mr. Leslie. Well, to make a long story short, [ up an 
tould him everything—me lonely walk, the ‘fright I got, m1) 


sitting down outside the haunted forge, and the confab I he 

rom thim awful villains. When I had said all my say, M 
eslie got up and said, ‘Biddy Muldowney, you are a goo 
woman ; very few of your class would have come here to tell me 
what you have told, they would have let me take me chance 
nd while I live I will neve forget it. You will always have 
cood friend in me ;’ | the nice gintleman put out his hand a1 


shook hands with me. 
‘But oh, papa, what shall we do? It is to-night the dreadfi 


wretches have laid out » come here.’ 

‘Don’t be alarmed, me pet,’ says he, ‘ we have plenty of tim 
to think what we shall do. The worst of the whole matter. in 
my eyes, is to think of Hetty’s deceit—a girl I have almost reared 
and educated. I wonder why she could do such a thing.’ 


“<¢Sir,’ I said, ‘I know why. Larry Dunne has been courting 
her this long time. I knew him the minute I heard his voice last 
night, and I suppose he has promised to nae her if he will hel 
him in this,’ 

Very likely,’ said 

‘¢ And now, sir,’ said I, ‘I'll be going; and, Miss Alice, now | 
thinks of it, there is a neighbour next dure that has a hatching 
a ; [ll bring home the 88S put them under the hin, and so 

un that lie into a (Miss Alice couldn’t help smiling) 
so I tuk me lave, went out alee the garden, up the dark walk 
and home with me as fast as I could go. 

“ Well, ma’am, what happened that night everyone knew next 
day; but I did not hear particulars until nearly a week afther, from 
Miss Alice herself.” 


[ now prefer to drop Biddy’s “ vernacular” for awhile, and give 
the reader an account of what befel the household on that eventful 
day and night. 

The first thing Mr. Leslie did was to order his horse and ride 
over to the nearest magistrate. Having had an hour’s chat with 
him, he came home and put his house in proper order to receive 
his daring visitors. 

He had cautioned Alice not to show, by word or look, any 
of the disgust she naturally felt to the parlour-maid, Hester 
O’Connor, for her deceit in the matter, but to let everything go 
on as quietly as usual. 

Six o'clock dinner over, Alice and her father went into the 
library, and seeing that the house was quiet (the other servants, 
all women, had not the slightest idea of what was going on), 
rang the bell and asked Hetty ( (as she was usually called) if all 
the out-doors were locked as usual, the shutters closed, &c. 
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578 THE HAUNTED FORGE. 
This was an every-night question, so it did not cause the girl any 
alarm. 

She was a low-sized, stout, rather good-looking girl; but had 
one peculiarity—she never looked one straight in the face, when 
either giving or receiving a message. She seemed nervous this 
night, but said, “‘ Everything, sir, is as usual.” 

** Are you sure of that, Hetty ?” said Mr. Leslie. 

‘Sure and certain, sir,” she answered, with a bold toss of hei 
head; “there are the keys, and you can go and see for yourself 
whether the doors are locked or not.” 

Hetty knew she was safe in saying this, as in any case they 
were not coming in by the doors. 

She was turning to leave the room—it was nearly nine o’clock 
by this—when Mr. Leslie put his hand on her shoulder and said, 
*‘ Wait a moment, Hetty, 1 wish to show you something in the 
next room.” 

I think it has been mentioned that there was a door opening 
out of this room into the housekeeper’s, without going into th 
passage. Mr. Leslie led the girl gently across the libr: iy, and 
bringing her into the housekeeper’s room, where she was to have 
let in the band of White Feet, she saw that it was filled with 
policemen. She started back with a ery of horror, and nearly 
fainted. 

* Now, listen to me,” said Mr. Leslie. ‘All your treachery 
has come to my knowledge in a way you little know; you did 
not care what might have happened—aye, and what may still 
happen—from this night’s work; blood might be spilt, even life 

taken, and you have not cared ; you have lived under this roof for 
years, have been kindly taught your duties as a servant, have 
been well fed, w ell clothed, and well cared for—and this is your 
return to us!’ 

The wrisguided girl went down upon her knees and sobbed as 
if her heart would break. 

“Oh, sir! oh, sir! forgive me! I hardly knew what I was 
doing. Do, sir, forgive me this once 

«“T cannot s say | forgive you, Hetty, for I do not think yow 
repentance genuine; but still, to give you a chance of saving 
yourself (for I can have you. put. in prison to-morrow for aiding 
these wretches), I now call upon you to help us by not giving 
them the slightest warning that they are expected—My, mor 
than that—you must appear at the window at the sealed 
hour and let them come in.” 

‘Oh, sir!” said Hetty, “ don’t ask me to do that!” 

**] insist upon it,” said Mr. Leslie; “you had no pity on me 
ormine when they were planning our destruction, and you cannot 
claim my pity when I demand your help in bringing them to 
justice. However, take your choice—either go to prison, or stay 
and do as I ask.” 
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She considered a moment, and then said: 

‘‘T will do whatever you tell me, sir.” 

“ Yes, sir, you are right,” said the head-constable, “she must 
do one or‘the other; and look here, my girl,” said he, looking 
sternly:at her, “when you are giving them the beck to come 
if by word or sign you try to warn them, whatever comes of it, 
will shoot:you dead upon the spot. We have had too aad 
trouble in looking after this same Mr. Black Bill to let him and 
his accomplices off when we have them in our clutches; so take 
friendly advice and save your own skin.” 

Whether the man meant it seriously or only intended to 
frighten her, is not known, but his threat cowed her thoroughly. 

It was now near the appointed time—half-past ten o'clock. 
The room the marauders were to enter (save for the moonlight) 
was in darkness, and, by an ingenious arrangement of furniture, 
a great many of the men were easily concealed. 

Mr. Leslie and Alice were standing at the open door of the 
library, he with a pistol:in hand. Two policemen—powerful 
young fellows—stood re ady for action, one at each side of the 
window, completely concealed from outside observation. The 
girl Hetty was sve ag a in the centre of the room, with an ashy 
pale face, waiting for the signal. The shutters and windows were 

open, and everything ¥ was silent as the grave. 

In a few minutes a slight sound was heard on the gravel; th: 
policeman made. a sign to Hetty, she went forward, looked out 
and said, * All right,” drew in her head quickly, and ran into a 
corner of the room. 

In another moment there appeared at the window first a foot 
and leg, and then the broad shoulders and head of Black Bill 
came half way into the room; being tall, he had to stoop a good 
deal, and while in that position, and before he had time to pull in 
his other leg: or ‘take his body back again, the two policemen 
rushed forward, threw him he avily on his face, and while one 
tied a ‘soft cap over his mouth, two others handcuffed his 
hands and bound his feet. It was all done so quickly and unex- 
pectedly that the ruffian had not time either to resist or cry 
out. 

Larry Dunne had now also put in his foot and leg, but whether 
the two next policemen were less active or he saw Black Bill on 

the floor, I cannot say; but, although not able to escape, he 
cried out with a'loud voic Bs Treache ry! hoys, treachery!” and 
immediately a scampering of many feet showed that the alarm 
was heard and understood. 

After ashort struggle, Larry was also overpowered and hand- 
cuffed, and Mr. Leslie, bringing in lights, had the window 
properly secured, fearing that a strong foree might return to 
attempt the rescue of their chief. They had no such intention, 
however, being cowards at heart, and only kept up to their deeds 
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580 THE HAUNTED FORGE. 
of wickedness by the ferocity of Bill and the personal fear which 
he inspired. 

So there stood Mr. Leslie, with Alice hanging on his arm, and 
there in a row behind were the trembling servants, who had come 
to the library on hearing the noise; and there, still on the floor, 

sat the two sullen- -looking wretches. Black Bill, from whose face 

the cap had now been ‘taken, looked like an entrapped wild 
animal; once only he raised his eyes, and they rested for a 
mome nt on the sweet, pale face of Alice, es then one plainh 
heard the grinding of his strong white teeth, as the thought oi 
how he was baffled came home to him. 

Larry Dunne was not so quiet; he bemoaned his fate in 
language not very choice; cursed everyone present, without fear 
or favour, and turning nes the girl Hetty, who was still crying, 
examinee, “T'was all your fault, you traitress! All I wish 
for is one moment’s freedom, to lave me mark on you, me 
beauty!” 

Mr. Leslie here interposed, telling the man he would gain 
nothing by such unseemly temper, and desired the room to b 
left to the police and prisoners. Lights were brought suffici 
to last the night, and all retired to their rooms biel not to 
sleep. 

The night passed quietly, and in the early morning a strong 
force of mounted police, with a detachment of military, arrived 
to take the prisoners before the magistrate, who, having received 
full ott irs from Mr. Leslie, had a warr: nt, made out, and they 
were at once placed on a car, and accompanied by the strong 
escort, conveyed to the county gaol. 

vig | needn't take up your time, ma’am,” continued Biddy, “ telling 
you about their trial. Black Bill was convicted of having com- 
mitted so many murthers, that he was sentenced to-be hung, and 
in two months from that time had to suffer, in sight of a multi- 
tude of people. 

*‘ Larry Dunne, the dirty sneak, saved his own bones by turning 
informer, and many was the house he med disolate be th: it; for 
it turned out there was many a boy that was mixed up with the 
business that you wouldn’t suspect to be in it at all; and some of 
them were transported for life, and many got fourteen years. At 
all events the counthry got rid of thim, and we have had pace and 
aise since.” 

“ And what became of the girl Hetty?” I asked. 

“Oh, Mr. Leslie sent her up to Dublin the very day the boys 
went to prison, and afther that we heard she went to America— 
her life wouldn’t have been worth an hour’s purchase here.” 

** And the Leslies—what of them ? ” 

“Not long afther, Mr. Harry got his ship and came home a 
captain, and there was a grand wedding at the Rectory. Ah, that 
was a day! when all the girls of the village was dressed up in 
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white, and they and the childre all round about come with their 
laps full of flowers to throw under Miss Alice’s feet when she was 
coming out of the church, laning on her young husband’s arm, 
and he looking so proud and handsome, and his riverence looking 
so noble and happy; and she, ‘ with the tear in her eye, but the 
smile on her lip,’ looking lovely; and the childre cheering as if 
they’d burst their throats. Ah! ’twas a grand sight! And when 
the carriage came that was to take her away to her new home, 
didn’t everyone in the place come out to bid her good-bye! Sure 
never did a lady leave her home with more prayers and blessings 
on her head. 

“She went away to foreign parts, and it was thought she'd 
come back some day to see her father, but that was not to be. 
About a year after she went away, Mr. Leslie went to see a sick 
man at the other ind of the parish. It was an awful wet day; he 
caught cold, tuk the fever and died. Ah, ma’am, that was a sad 
day for us all! The whole counthry for miles came in to his funeral, 
every shop in the town was shut, and every blind was drawn down 
to do honour to him. ‘The church was crowded with people, and 
when they put the coffin down in the grave there wasn’t a dry eye 
in the place. Faith, ma’am, they didn’t show more respect to 
their own parish priest when it pleased the Lord to call him.” 


“Did the people ever find out who warned Mr. Leslie ? ” 

“ They did, ma’am; afther some years it leaked out, as things 
will. They were at first inclined to look shy at me, but when 
they remimbered the good I did to Mr. Leslie and his daughter, 
who they all really loved, they afther awhile forgave me.” 

So Biddy’s story coming to a conclusion, and as the evening 
was now fine and bright, I thanked her for her story and took my 


departure; and since then, during my leisure moments, I have 
jotted down Biddy Muldowney’s version of “The Haunted 
orge.” 

Oo 


EMILY BEAUCHAMP. 
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PARSIFAL. 


THE BLoop oF Gop!—mystie symbol of Divine life 
blood is the life thereof.” That is the key-note of * Parsi 
Knight of the Sangrail. 

Wine is the ready vehicle 
divine and the human life. 

In the old religions, that heightened consciousn 
intensity of feeling produced by stim a int, was thought 





the material | 


pd @ 
—~ 


the very entering in of the * god’ -—the union of the Divin 
human spirit ; and in the Eleusinian mysteries, the “ sesa1 


the bread of Demeter, the earth mother - the « kykeon,” or wine of 
Dionysos—the vine god—w ere thus sacr: ame ntal. 

The passionate desire to approach and mingle with Deit: 
the one mystic bond common to all reliakione in all lands. | 
the “ery of the human”: it traverses the ages. it exhausts m 

y oS / 
symbols and transcends all forms. 
To the Christian it is summed mt in the * Lord’s Supper.” 
The medizval legend of the $ Sangrail (real blood) is the most 
5 . 1 
poetic and pathetic form of transubstantiation—in it the gross 
materialism of the Roman Mass almost ceases to be repulsi 


it possesses the true legendary power of attraction and assimi- 
lation. 

As the Knights of the Table Round, with their holy vows, 
provided medizeval Chivalry with a centre, so did the Lord’s table, 


with its Sangrail, provide medizeval Religion with its central attrac- 
tive point. ‘And as all marvellous tables o! f knightly heroism circled 
round King Arthur’s table, so did the great leg nds embe dobas 
the Christian conceptions of sin, punishment and redemption 
circle round the Sangrail and the sacrifice of the “ mass.” 

In the legends of “ Parsifal” and “ Lohengrin” the knightly 
and religious elements are welded together. This is enough. 
We need approach “ Parsifal,” with no deep knowledge of the 
various Sagas made use of by Wagner in his drama. His 
disciples, whilst most eager to trace its various elements to theii 
sources, are most emphatic in declaring that the drama, so 
intimately true to the spirit of Roman Catholicism, is never- 
theless a new creation. 

Joseph of Arimathza received in a crystal cup the blood of 
Christ as it flowed from the spear-wound, made by the Roman 
soldier. The cup and the spear were committed to Titurel, who 
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became a holy knight and head of a sacred brotherhood of knights. 
They dwelt in the Vi izigoth Mountains of Southern Spain, whe re, 
amidst impenetrable forests, rose the legendary palace of Mont- 
salvat. Here they guarded the sacred relics, issuing forth at 
times from their palat fortress, — Lohengrin, to fight for 
innocence and right, and always returning to renew their yout] 
and strength by the celestial cont ph ition of the Sangr: il, and 
by occasional partic ipat ion in the ] w feast, 

Time and history count for \ ittle in these narratives. [| 
was allowed, however, that Tit » Chief had grown extremely 
aged, but as it was not allowed that he could die in the presence 
of the Sangrail, he seemed to have been laid in a kind of trance, 


resting in an open 
whenever the cup was u 
in the celebration. M: 
stead. 

Montsalvat, with its 
hood, and its mystic cu} 
all that is highest and 

The note of the wick: 
for Worship—breaks is 
from the halls of Mont 
impure knight, who has 
the * Sangrail,” 


enters into a compact with the powers of evil— 


beneath the altar of the Grail; and 


O d his voice might be hear wt 2: ng 
while, Amfortis, his son, reigned 1 his 
ire, ct plative, but active brother- 
us stands out as the poetic symbol 
in medizeval Christianity. 
world—Magic for Devotion—Sensualit: 
pon our vision, as the scene change 
vat to Klingsor’s palace. Klingsor, an 
been refused admittance to the order of 


by magic acquires arts diabolical fascination—fills his palac 

and gardens with enchantments, and wages bitter war against ven 
holy knights, with a view of corrupting them, and ultimate] 

may be, of acquiring for himself “ Sangrail,” in which all powe1 

is believed to reside. 

Many knights have already succumbed to the “ insidious arts 
of Klingsor, but the cal turning point of the “ Parsifal” 
that Amfortis, himself the son of Titurel, the official guardian of 
the Grail, in making war upon the magician, took with him th 
sacred spear, and lost it Klingso? 


It came about in this v 
him in the enchanted 
and Klingsor, seizing th 
inflicting therewith an it 

The brave knight, G 
from the garden, his con 
retreat. But returned 
only to bewail his sin, 


ceaseless harrowing smart 


Parsifal ? 


* * 


The smell of pine-woods 


city of Bayreuth, that | 


bowers. adjoi 


( 
VV Montsalvat 


Wagner Theatre, a noble 


iy. A woman of unearthly loveliness won 
ning the evil knight’s palace, 


holy spear, thrust it into Amfortis’ side, 
icurable wound. 
urnemanz, dragged his master fainting 


ipanions of the S sangrail covering their 
, the unhappy king awakes 
loss of the sacred spear, and the 


of an incurable wound. But who is 


the 


am 


* 


in July The long avenue outside the 


ads str: aight up the hill, crowned by the 
structure —architecturally admirable— 
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severe, simple, but exactly adapted to its purpose .. . . I join 
stream of pilgrims, some im carriages, others on foot 
approach, a clear blast of trombones and brass from tl , 
in front of the grand entrance, plays out the Grail “ motive.” |] 


is the well-known signal—there is no time to be lost. nter ; 
a prescribed door, and find myself close to my appointed plac 

Every one—such is the admirable arrangement—seems to di 

likewise. In a few minutes about one thousand person 

seated without confusion. Thetheatre is darkened, t foot 


are lowered, the prelude begins. 


Act I. 


The waves of sound rise from the shadowy gulph 
between the audience and the footlights. Upon the sound oc 
of ** wind ” the ** take eat,” or “ love-feast ” motive floats. Pi 
the “strings” pierce through it, the spear motive follows, an 
then, full of heavy pain, “ Drink ye all of this,” followed by tl 
famous Grail motive—an old chorale used by Mendelssohn in t] 
Reformation Symphony. Then comes the noble fait! | 
theme. 

As | sit in the low light, amidst the silent throng, and 








I need no interpreter, | am being placed in possession of th 
emotional key-notes of the drama. Every subject is first dis- 
tinctly enunciated, and then all are wondrously blended toget! 
There is the pain of sacrifice—the mental agony, th bodily 
torture—there are the alternate — of sorrow and } spite tron 
SOrrow long dr: wn out, the sharp ache of sin, the glimpses un- 
hallowed joy, the sidain of upward endeavour, the serene peace « 
faith and love, crowned by the blessed vision of 1 Lo 'T 
past. The prelude melts into the opening recitative. 

The eyes have now to play their part. The curtain ri 


story begins. 

The morning breaks slowly, the grey streaks redden, a lov 
summer landsea ipe lies bathed in primrose light. Under the shad: 
of a noble tree, the aged knight, Gurnemanz, has been 





with two young attendants. From the neig! ring | 
Montsalvat the solemn revellé—the Grail motive—rings out, and 


all three sink on their knees in prayer. 

The sun bursts forth in splendour, as the hymn rises to mingle 
with the voices of universal nature. The waves of sound well 
up and fill the soul with unspeakable thankfulness and 
praise. 

The talk is of Amfortis, the king, and of his incurable wound. 
A wild gallop, a rush of sound, and a weird woman, with streaming 
hair, springs towards the startled group. She bears a phial, with 
rare balsam from the Arabian shores. It is for the king’s wound. 
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knights —a stalwart youth , fearless, unabashed—whilst the d h- 
music of the swan, the slow distillmg and stiffening of its life- 
blood, is mz rvellously rendered by the orchestra. Conviction « 


his fault comes over the youth as he listens to the reproaches of 
Gurnemanz. He hangs ‘his head, ashamed and penitent, and at 


last with a sudden passion of remorse snaps his bow, and flings it 

aside. ‘The swan is borne off, and Parsifal (the “ guileles: 

for he it is), with Gurnemanz and Kundry—-who rouses herself 
] 


and surveys Parsifal with strange, almost savage curiosity—hold 
the stage. 


In this scene Kundry tells the youth more than he cai 

about himself. How that his father, Gamuret, was a ort knigh 
killed in battle, how that his mother, Herzeleide (Heart’s Afflic- 
tion), fearing a like fate for her son, brought him up in the lonely 
forest; how he le ft her to follow a tro op of knights that he met on 
day winding through the forest glade, and being led on and on in 
pursuit of the 2m, never overtook them and never returned to hi 
mother, Heart’s Affliction, who died of grief. At this point 
frantic youth se1zes Kundry by the throat in an agonyof rage and 
orief, but is held back by Gurnemanz, till, worn ou by the vio- 
lence of his emotion, he faints away, and is gradually revived | 


Kundry and Gurnemanz. 

Suddenly Kundry rises with a wild look, like one under a 

Her mood of service is over. She staggers across the stage 
she can hardly keep awake. “Sleep,” she mutters, “I must 
sleep—sleep!” and falls down in one of those long trances which 
apparently lasted for months, or years, and formed the transition 
periods between her mood of Grail service and the Klingsor 
slavery into which she must next relapse in spite of herself. 

And is this the guileless fool? This wild youth who slays th 
fair swan—who knows not his own name nor whence he comes 
nor whither he goes, nor what are his destinies ? 

The old knight eyes him curiously—he will put him to the test. 
This youth had seen the king pass once —he had marked his 
pain. Was he “ enlightened by pity?” Is he the appointed de- 
liverer? The old knight now invites him to the shrine of the 
Grail. ‘“‘ What is the Grail?” asks the youth. Truly a guileless, 
innocent fool! yet a brave and pure knight, since he has known 
no evil, and so readily repents of a fault committed in ignorance 

Gurnemanz is strangely drawn to him. He shall see the Grail 
and in the Holy Palace what time the mystic light streams forth 
and the assembled knights bow themse ves in prayer, the voice 
which comforted Amfortis shall speak to his deliverer and bid him 
arise and heal the king. 

Gurnemanz and Parsifal have ceased to speak. ey stand 
the glowing light of the summerland. The tide of music rolls on 
continuously, but sounds more strange and dreamy. 

Is it a cloud passing over the sky? There seems to be a shud- 
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dering in the branches—the light fades upon yonder sunny wood- 
lands—the foreground darkens apace. The whole scene is moving, 
but so slowly that it seems to change like a dissolving view. | 
see the two figures of Gurnemanz and Parsifal advancing through 
the trees—they are lost behind yonder rock. They emerge 
further off—higher up. The air grows very dim; the orchestra 
peals louder and louder. I lose the two in the deepening twilight. 
The forest is changing, the land is wild and mountainous. Huge 








galleries and arcades, rock-hewn, loom through the trees, but 
all is growing dark. I listen to the murmurs of the “ Grail,” th: 
‘“‘ spear,” the “ pain,” the “ love and faith” motives—hollow mur- 
murs, confused, floating out of the depths of lonely caves. Then 
[ have a feeling of void and hollow darkness, and there comes a 
sighing as of a, soul swooning away in a trance, and a vision of 
waste places and wild caverns; and then through the confused 
dream I hear the solemn boom of mighty bells, only muffled. 
They keep time as to some ghostly march. I strain my eyes into 
the thick gloom before me. Is it rock, or forest, or palace ? 

As the light returns slowly, a hall of more than Alhambra-like 
splendour opens before me. My eyes are rivetted on the shining 
pillars of variegated marble, the tesselated pavements, the vaulted 


roof glowing with gold and colour; beyond, arcades of agate 
columns, bathed in a misty moonlight air, and lost in a be- 
wildering perspective of halls and corridors. 

I hear the falling of distant water in marble fonts; the large 
bells of Montsalvat peal louder and louder, and to music of un- 
imaginable stateliness the knights enter in solemn procession, 
clad in the blue and red robes of the Grail, and take their seats at 
two semicircular tables which start like arms to the right and 
left of the holy shrine. Beneath it lies Titurel entranced, and 
upon it is presently deposited the sacred treasure of the Grail 
itself, 

As the wounded King Amfortis is borne in, the assembled 
knights, each standing in his place, a golden cup before him, 
intone the Grail motive, which is taken up by the entering 
choruses of servitors and esquires bearing the holy relics. 

Grurnemanz is seated amongst the knights, Parsifal stands 
aside and looks on in mute astonishment, “a guileless fool.” 

As the Holy Grail is set down on the altar before the wounded 
king, a burst of heavenly music streams from the high dome— 
voices of angels intone the celestial phrases, “ take eat” and “this 
is my blood!” and blend them with the “faith and love,” 
motives. As the choruses die away, the voice of the entranced 
Titurel is heard from beneath the altar calling upon Amfortis, 
his son, to uncover the Grail that he may find refreshment and 
life in the blessed vision. 

Then follows a terrible struggle in the breast of Amfortis. He, 
sore stricken in sin, yet guardian of the Holy Grail, guilty 
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among the guiltless, oppressed with pain, bowed down with shame, 

craving for restoration, o’erwhelmed with unworthiness, yet chosen 

to shaand and minister before the Lord on behalf of His saints 

Pathetic situation, which must in all times repeat itself a the 
; p 

history of the Church. The unworthiness of the minister affects 


not the validity of his consecrated acts. Yet what agony of mind 
must many a priest have suffered, himself oppressed with sin and 
doubt, whilst dispensing the means of grace, and acting as 


minister and steward of the mysteries. 

The marvellous piece of self-analysis in which the conscience- 
stricken king bewails his lot, as little admits of description here 
as the music which embodies his emotions. 

At the close of it angel voices seem floating in mid-air, sig! 
the mystic words: 


By pity enlightened, 
The guileless fool 
Wait for him, 
My chosen to 


And immediately afterwards the voice of Titurel, like one turnit 
restlessly in his sleep, comes up from his living tomb beneath th 
altar, “ Uncover the Grail! ” 

With trembling hands the sick king raises oneness 
great effort staggers towards the shrine the covering is remove 
he takes the crystal cup—he raises it on hich —the blood 
dark—the light begins to fade in the hall—a mist and dimness 
comes over the scene—we seem to be assisting at a sl 
ceremony in a dream—the big bells are tolling—the heavenly 
choirs from above the dome, which is now bathed in twilight, are 
heard: “ Drink ye all of this.” Amfortis raises on high the crystal 
vase—the knights fall on their knees in prayer. Suddenly a faint 
tremor of light quivers in the crystal cup—then the blood glows 
ruby red for a moment. Amfortis waves it to and fro—the knights 
gaze in ecstatic adoration. Titurel’s voice gathers strength in his 
tomb: 


°,*% 
17 } 








“ Celestial rapture ! 


How streams the light upon the face of God! 


The light fades slowly out of the crystal cup the miracle is 
accomplished—the blood again grows dark—the light of common 


day returns to the halls of Montsalvat, and the knights resume 
their seats, to find each one his golden goblet filled with 


wine. 
During the sacred repast which follows the brotherhood join 
hands and embrace, singing : 


‘*‘ Blessed are they that believe ; 
Blessed are they that love!’ 
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re-conquer the holy spear lost in sin, re-won in purity and sacrifice, 


and be to the frail Amfortis the 


chosen saviour for whom he waits. 


The foregoing events occupied about an hour and a quarter. 
When the curtain fell, the vast audience broke up in silence. 


The air outside was cool and balmy. 
tower of the Alte Schloss and the old 


city of Bayreuth, with the 
church standing up grey against the distant Bavarian hills. 


In the distance lay the 


All around us lay the pine woods, broken by the lawns and 
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avenues that encircle the theatre and embower it in a secluded 
world of its own—even as the Palace of the Grail was shut off 
from the profane world. 

Here, indeed, is truly the Montsalvat of the modern drama—a 
spot purified and sacred to the highest aims and noblest mani- 
festations of Art. 

In about an hour the Spear motive was the signal blown 
on the. wind instruments outside, and I took my seat for the 
second act. 





Act Il. 
A restless, passion-tossed prelude. The “ Grail” subject dis- 
torted, the “spear” motive thrust in discordant, the “ faith and 
love” theme fluttering like a wounded dove in pain, fierce bursts 


of passion, wild shocks of uncontrolled misery, mingling with the 
“ carnal joy ” music of Klingsor’s magic garden and the shudder- 
ing might of his alchemy. 





The great magician, Klingsor, is seen alone in his dungeon 
palace—harsh contrast to the gorgeous halls of Montsalvat. 


Here all is built of the live rock, an impenetrable fastness, the 
home of devilish might and terrible spells. 

Klingsor is aware of the coming struggle, and he means to be 
ready for it. He owns the sacred spear wrested from Amfortis ; 
he even aspires to win the Grail; he knows the “ guileless fool ” 
is on his way to wrest that spear from him. His only hope is in 
paralysing the fool by his enchantments as he paralysed Amfortis, 
and the same woman will serve his turn. 

“Kundry!” The time is: come, the spells are woven—blue 
vapours rise, and in the midst of the blue vapours, the figure of 
the still sleeping Kundry is seen. She wakes, trembling violently ; 
she knows she is again under the spell she abhors—the spell to do 
evil, the mission to corrupt. With a shuddering scream she 
stands before her tormentor, denying his power, loathing to return 
to her vile mission, yet returning, as with a bitter ery she vanishes 
from his presence. 

Parsifal has invaded Klingsor’s realm; the evil knights have 
fled. before his prowess, wounded and. in disorder. Kundry is 
commissioned to meet the guileless youth in the enchanted garden 
and, all other allurements failing, to subdue him by her irresistible 
fascinations and hand him over to Klingsor. 

In a moment the scenery lifts, and a garden of marvellous 
beauty and ‘extent.lies before us. The flowers are all of colossal 
dimensions—huge roses hang in tangled festoons, the cactus, the 
lily, the blue-bell, creepers and orchids of enormous size and 
dazzling colour wave in mid-air, and climb the aromatic trees. 

On. a bright hill appears Parsifal, standing bewildered by 
the light and loveliness around him. Beautiful girls, dressed 
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like flowers, and hardly distinguishable from them at first, rush 
in, bewailing their wounded and disabled knights, but on seeing 
Parsifal, fall upon their new prey, and surrounding him, sing 
verse after verse of the loveliest ballet music, whilst trying to 
embrace him, and quarrelling with each other for the privilege. 

About that wonderful chorus of flower-girls there was just a 
suggestive touch of the Rhine maiden’s singing.. It belonged to 
the same school of thought and feeling, but was freer, wilder 
more considerable, and altogether more complex and wonderful in 
its changes and in the marvellous confusion in which it breaks up. 

The guileless fool resists these charmers, and they are just 
about to leave him in disgust, when the roses lift on one side, and, 
stretched on .a mossy bank overhung with flowers, appears a 
woman of unearthly loveliness. It is Kundry transformed, and 
in the marvellous duet which follows between her and Parsifal, a 
perfectly new and original type of love duet is struck out—an 
analysis of character, unique in musical drama——a combination of 
sentiment and a situation absolutely novel, which could only have 
been conceived and carried out bya creative genius of the 
highest order. 

First, I note that the once spell-bound Kundry is devoted utter- 
ly to her task of winning Parsifal, into this she throws all the 
intensity of her wild and ‘desperate nature, but in turn she is 
strangely affected by the spiritual atmosphere of the “ guileless 
a feeling comes over her in the midst of her witchcraf 
passion, that he is in some way to be her saviour too; yet, woman- 
like, she conceives of her salvation as possible only in union with 
him. Yet was this the very crime to which Klingsor would drive 
her for the ruin of Parsifal. Strange confusion of thought, feel- 
ing, aspiration, longing !—struggle of irreconcileable elements! 
How shall she reconcile them ? Her intuition fails her not, and 
her tact triumphs. She will win by stealing his love through his 
mother’s love. A mother’s love is holy—that love she tells him 
of—it can never more be his- et ws will replace it—her passion 
shall be sanctified by it—through that passion she has sinned, 
through it she, too, shall Il be redeemed. She will work out her own 
salvation by the very spells that wn ig her for evil. He is pure 
—-he shall make her laces , could she but win him—both, by the 
weight of such pure love, would sure se be delivered from Klingsor 
the corrupter, the tormentor. Fatuous dream! How through 
corruption win incorruption ? How through indulgence win peace 
and freedom from desire ? It is the old cheat of the senses—Satan 
appears as an angel of light. The thought deludes the unhappy 
Kundry herself—she is no longer consciously working for Klingsor, 
she really believes that this new turn, this bias given to passion, 
will purify both her and the guileless, pure fool she. seeks to 
subdue. 
Nothing can describe the subtlety 
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surprising turns of sentiment and contrasts of feeling. Through- 
out this scene Parsifal’s instinct is absolutely true and sure. 
Everything Kundry says about his mother, Herzeleide, he feels; 
but every atte mpt to make him accept her instead h sists. Her 
desperate declamation is splendid. Her heartrending sense « 


misery and piteous prayer for salvation. her belief that before h 
is her saviour could she but win him to her will, the e! f 
baffled passion, the steady and subtle encroachments mad 


- 


Parsifal is lost in a meditative dream, the burning kiss whic! 
recalls him to himself, the fine touch by which this kiss, whils 
arousing in him the stormiest feelings, causes a sharp pain, as « 
Amfortis’ own wound, piercing his very heart. All this is realistic 
if you will, but it is renliea raised to the sublime. 

Suddenly Parsifal springs up, hurls the enchan 3; from hi 
will forth from Klingsor’s realm. She is baffled, she knows 
a moment she bars his passage, then succumbs; the might « 
sensuality which lost Amfortis the sacred spear, has been met and 
defeated by the guileless fool. He has passed from innocence to 
knowledge in his interview with the flower-girt girls, in his long 
converse with Kundry, in her insidious embrace, in her kiss; but, 
all these are now thrust aside, he steps forth still unconquered, 


still “ guileless,” but no more “a fool.” The knowledge of good 
and evil has come, but the struggle is already passed. 

‘‘ Yes, sinner, I do offer thee Redemption,” he can say to 
Kundry; “not in thy way, but in thy Lord Christ’s way of sacri- 
fice !” 


But the desperate creature, wild with passion, will listen to n 
reason ; she shouts aloud to her master, and Klingsor suddenl 
appears, poising the sacred spear. In another moment he hurls 
it right across the enchanted garden at Parsifal. It cannot wound 


the guileless and pure one as it wounded the sinful Amfortis. A 
miracle! It hangs arrested in the air above Parsifal’s head; lh 
seizes it—it is the sacred talisman, one touch of which will heal 
even as it inflicted the king’s deadly wound. 

With a mighty cry and the shock as of an earthquake, the cast] 
of Klingsor falls shattered to piece s, the garden ‘with rs up toa 
desert, the girls, who have rushed in, lie about amongst the wither- 
ing flowers, themselves withered up ye dead. Kundry sinks down 
in a deathly swoon, whilst Parsifal steps over a ruined wall and 
disappears, saluting her with the ee sg “Thou alone knowest 
when we shall meet again!” 

* * * * * 

The long shadows were stealing over the hills when I came out 
at the second pause. Those whom I met and conversed with were 
subdued and awed. What a solemn tragedy of human passion 
we had been assisting at! Not a heart there ‘but could interpret 
that struggle between the flesh and the spirit from its own ex- 
periences. Not one but knew the desperately wicked and deceitful 
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temptations that come like enchantresses in the wizard’s garden, 
to plead the cause of the devil in the language of high-flown 
sentiment or even religious feeling. 

Praise and criticism seemed dumb; we rather walked and spoke 
of what we had just witnessed like men convinced of judgment, 
and righteousness, and sin. It wasa strange mood to come out 
of a theatre after witnessing what would commonly be called an 
“ Opera.” 

I felt more than ever the impossibility of producing the 
‘‘ Parsifal” in London, at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, before a 
well-dressed company of loungers, who had well dined, and were 
on their way to balls and suppers afterwards. 

I would as soon see the Oberammergau play at a music 
hall. 

No; in “Parsifal” all is solemn, or all is irreverent. At Bayreuth 
we came ona pilgrimage ; it cost us time, and trouble, and money ; 
we were in earnest—so were the actors; the spirit of the great 
master who had planned every detail seemed still to preside over 
all; the actors lived in their parts; not a thought of self remained ; 
no one accepted applause or recall; no one aimed at producing a 
personal effect ; the actors were lost in the drama, and it was th: 
drama and not the actors which had impressed and solemnised us. 
When I came out they asked who was Amfortis? I did not know. 
I said * The wounded king.” 

As the instruments played out the faith and love motive for us to 
re-enter, the mellow sunshine broke once more from the cloud-rack 
over city, and field, and forest, before sinking behind the long 
low range of the distant hills. 


The opening prelude to the third and last act seems to warn m 
of the lapse of time. The music is full of pain and restlessness — 
the pain of wretched years of lonely waiting for a deliverer, who 
comes not; the restlessness and misery of a hope deferred, the 
weariness of a life without a single joy. | 

The motives, discoloured as it were by grief, work up to a dis- 
torted version of the Grail subject, which breaks off as with a cry 
of despair. 

Is the Grail, too, then turned into a mocking spirit to the un- 
happy Amfortis ? 

Relief comes to us with the lovely scene upon which the curtaii 
rises. Again the wide summer land lies stretching away over 
sunlit moor and woodland. In the foreground wave the forest 
trees, and I hear the ripple of the woodland streams. 

Invariably throughout the drama, in the midst of all human 
pain and passion, great Nature is there, peaceful, harmonious in 
VOL, IX. Ss 
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all her loveliest moods; a paradise in which dwell souls who mak: 
of her their own purgatory. 

In yonder aged figure, clad in the Grail pilgrim robe, I discern 
Gurnemanz; his hair is white; he stoops with years; a rude hut 
is hard by. Presently a groan arrests his attention, moaning as 
of a human thing in distress. He clears away some brushwood, and 
beneath it finds, waking from her long trance, the strange figure 
of Kundry. For how many years has she slept, we know not. 
Why is she now recalled to life? She staggers to her feet; we 
see that she too is in a pilgrim garb, with a rope girding her 
dress of coarse brown serge. “Service! service!” she mutters, 
and seizing a pitcher, moves mechanically to fill it at the well, then 
totters but half awake into the wooden hut. The forest music 
breaks forth—the hum of happy insect life, the song of wild birds. 
All seems to pass as in a vision; when sud lenly enters a knight 
clad in black armour from top to toe. 

The two eye him curiously, and Gurnemanz, approaching, 
bids him lay aside his armour and his weapons. He carries a 
long spear. In silence the knight unhelms, and sticking the 
spear into the ground, kneels before it, and remains lost in de- 
votional contemplation. The “ spear” and * Grail” motives mingle 
together in the full tide of orchestral sounds carrying on the 
emotional undercurrent of the drama. The knight is soon recog- 
nised by both as the long-lost and discarded Parsifal. 

The “ guileless fool” has learned wisdom, and discovered his 
mission—he knows now that he bears the spear which is to heal 
the king’s grievous wound, and that he himself is his appointed 
successor. ‘Through long strife and trial and pain he seems to 
have grown into something of Christ’s own a —not all at 
once; but at last he has found the path. He returns to bear 
salvation and pardon both to Kundry and the pst oe king, 
Amfortis. 

The full music flows on whilst Gurnemanz relates how the 
knights have all grown weak and aged, deprived of the vision 
and sustenance of the Holy Grail, whilst the long-entranced 
Titurel is at last dead. 

At this news Parsifal, overcome with grief, swoons away, and 
Gurnemanz and Kundry loosen his armour, and sprinkle him 
with water from the holy spring. Underneath his black suit of 
mail he appears clad in a long white tunic. 

The grouping is here admirable ; Gurnemanz is in the Templar’s 
red and blue robe; Parsifal in white, his auburn hair parted in 
front, and flowing down in ringlets on either side, recalls 
Leonardo’s favourite conception of the Saviour’s head, and indeed 
from this point Parsifal becomes a kind of symbolic reflection of 
the Lord Himself. Kundry, subdued and awed, lies weeping at 
his feet ; he lifts his hands to bless her with infinite pity. She 
washes his feet, and dries them with the hairs of her head. It is 
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a bold stroke, but the voices of nature, the murmur of the 
summer woods, come with an infinite healing tenderness and pity, 
and the act is seen to be symbolical of the pure devotion of a 
sinful creature redeemed from sin. Peace has at last entered into 
that wild and troubled heart, and restless Kundry delivered from 
Klingsor’s spell, receives the sprinkling of baptismal water at the 
hands of Parsifal. 

The great spaces of silence in the dialogue, broken now by a few 
sentences from Parsifal, now from Gurnemanz, are more eloquent 
than many words. ‘The tidal music flows on in a ceaseless stream 
of changing harmonies, returning constantly to the sweet and 
slumbrous sound of the summer land, full of teeming life and 
glowing happiness. 

Then Gurnemanz takes up his parable. It is the Blessed Good 
Friday on which the dear Lord suffered. The love and faith 





phrases are chimed forth, the pain-notes of the Cross agony are 
sounded and pass, the Grail motive seems to swoon away in 
descending harmonies, sinking into the woodland voices of 
universal nature—that trespass-pardoned nature that now seems 
waking to the day of her glory and innocence. 

In that solemn moment Parsifal bends over the subdued and 
humbled Kundry, and kisses her softly on the brow—Aer wild kiss 
in the garden had kindled in him fierce fire, mingled with the 


bitter wound-pain ; /is is the seal of her eternal pardon and peace. 

In the distance the great bells of Montsalvat are now heard 
booming solemnly—the air darkens, the light fades out, the slow 
motion of all the scenery recommences, again I hear the wild 
cave music, strange and hollow sounding—-the three move on asina 
dream, and are soon lost in the deep shadows; and through all, 
louder and louder, boom the heavy bells of Montsalvat, until the 
stage brightens, and we find ourselves once more in the vast 
\lhambra-like hall of the knights. 

For the last time Amfortis is borne in, and the brotherhood of 
the Grail form the procession bearing the sacred relics, which are 
deposited before him. 

The king, in great agony and despair, bewails the death of his 
father and his own backsliding. With failing but desperate 
energy he harangues the assembled knights, and, tottering for- 
ward, beseeches them free him from his misery and sin-stained 
life, and thrust their swords deep into his wounded side. At this 
moment Gurnemanz, accompanied by Parsifal and Kundry, 
enter. Parsifal steps forward with the sacred spear, now at 
length to be restored to the knights. He touches the side 
of Amfortis, the wound is healed, and as he raises the spear 
on high its point is seen, glowing with the crimson glory of 
the Grail. Then stepping up to the shrine, Parsifal takes 
the erystal cup, the dark blood glows bright crimson as he 
holds it on high, and at that moment, whilst all fall on their 
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knees, and celestial music (“ Drink ye all of this”) floats in 
the upper air, Kundry falls back dying, her eyes fixed on the 
blessed Grail. A white dove descends and hovers for a moment, 
poised in mid-air above the glowing cup. A soft chorus of angels 
seems to die away in the clouds beyond the golden dome— 
* Marvellous mercy ! 
Victorious Saviour !” 
* * * * * 

Words can add nothing to the completeness of the drama, and 
no words can give any idea of the splendour and complexity of 
that sound ocean upon which the drama floats from beginning to 
end. 

The enemies of the Grail are destroyed or subdued, the wound 
they have inflicted is healed, the prey they claimed is rescued ; 
the pure and blameless Parsifal becomes the consecrated head of 
the holy brotherhood, and the beatific vision of God’s eternal 


love and Real Presence is restored to the Knights of the Sangrail. 
* * * * we 


When I came out of the theatre at the end of the third and 
last act, it was ten o’clock. 

The wind was stirring in the fir trees, the stars gleamed out 
fitfully through a sky, across which the clouds were hurrying 
wildly, but the moon rose low and large beyond the shadowy hills, 
and bathed the misty valleys with a mild and golden radiance as 
of some celestial dawn. 


Bayreuth, H. R. HAWEIS. 
July, 1883. 



























THE MARBLE MOUNTAINS. 


PERHAPS there are no mountains in the world more fascinating to 
the imagination than the grand and massive range which, following 
the coast-line of Tuscany, is reflected with almost magical clearness 
in the blue waters of the bay of Spezia. They are geographically, 
geologically, and his torically distinct from the branch of the 
Apennines enclosing the opposite side of the vast bay, and have 
been known by a variet) ’ of names since the dim ages when an 
ancient people, the Apuan Ligurians, built their huts upon the 
sheltered coast enahiae the shadow of the Pizzo d’Uccello, and 


either took their name from, or gave one to, these Apuan Alps. 
They are now locally distinguis hed as the “ Panie ” range, and 

from time immemoria! have been called the mountains of peg 

from the old port of semi-circular form whence the marble from 


their quarries for many centuries was shipped for Ostia. For 
these wonderful mountains are formed of marble from base to 
summit, resting on a framework of chalk-banks, and primitive 
excavations show that the quarries were worked at a very remot: 

date. Although Pliny, in the thirty-sixth book of his natural history, 

speaks of the marble of Luni as having recently been discov ered, 
traces of its existence in far earlier days have been brought to 
light. The capital found in the ruins of the Etruscan Luni, which 
makes mention of Claudius Metellus when he came to fight the 
valorous Apuans, and the sarcophagus discovered in the ancient 
Tarquinia, prove that the marble was used when the Romans first 
introduced their arts into the conquered land. The golden period 
for the quarries seems to have been in the reigns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius, when the marble shipped from Luni ascended 
the Tiber and was deposited on the spot where now stands the 
Basilica of St. Paul’s at Rome. In later times it was actively 
employed in the erection of many sacred edifices, at Pisa, at 
Modena, Assisi, Orvieto, Lucca, indeed in most of the grand 
cathedrals reared by nations monks in the eleventh and two 
following centuries. Those were the days of bitter strife between 


the Guelphs and Ghebelines, and when the horrors of civil war 


ceased, it is said that the black and white marbles used in the 
adornment of the magnificent buildings at Pisa, commemorated 
the reconciliation of the Neri and Bianchi faction. 

But little notice is found of the quarries until a few centuries 
later, when art woke again in the country of Michael Angelo, and 
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THE MARBLE MOUNTAINS. 


for those of classic fame. 
fineness of grain and facility for working than 
telican, or Hymettian marbles, and from the 
brittle edge, the finest curves are executed upon them with won- 
monoliths also, particularly 
those produced from the ancient quarry of Polvaccio, add another 
Under the microscope they are 
found to be limestone changed into saccharoid marble, consisting 
of crystalline grains of calcite, and still showing the characteristic 
cleavage of that mineral, 
substances they are often speckled, veined, or spotted. ‘The Brec- 
ciati is a conglomeration of minute stones, the 
has dark blue veins, 
hued with such 


derful precision. The size of the 


value to the marbles of Luni. 


but from a mixture of 


whilst the 


arranged 


‘“* madre,” 


the C voinale. 


aring beneat 


We find that 


numberless 


Pliny, and 


different 


—the blasting—the shock of stupendous blocks of marble hurled 


the Apuan marbles, now commonly called Carrara, were substituted 
They are thought to posse SS greater 
the Parian Pen- 
sharpness of thi 


het erogeneous 


white Bardi: oli O 


flowered Bardiglio is so richly 
a strange intricacy of pattern, that it is pecu- 
liarly adapted for varied ornamentation. 

The different varieties are not : 
covered and divided by a light sandy coating, and a kind of schist, 
indicates the *“ Marmo Statuario,” “oly most 
valuable of the Carrara marbles. 
different tints. 


layers, meet are 


alone has several 
Sometimes it is of dazzling whiteness, at es Al 
pearl-grey ; but the loveliest and most rare i 
Like the Parian of old, 
well be called “ splendid, shining, soft, 
hibits a curious antipathy to any impurity resting upon its polished 
surface ; a drop of red wine changes it to violet, 
it with blood, and chestnut juice turns it 
delicate and sensitive marble have 
colossal monuments, the loftiest columns, and the most sumptuous 
vestibules. 

No doubt its value depends greatly on freedom from speck or 
blemish, for a livid spot or vein app¢ 
the artist may completely mar his work. 
Dupré, it is stated, that whilst sculpturing the “ Giotto” of the 
Uffizi for the Grand Duchess Maria 
which split the marble through, and forced him to make a repro- 
duction of his work. 
made by ancient writers to the quarries of Luni. 
that most of the works of art in Rome of his day were wrought in 
their marbles, and Ovid, 
continued struggle of man with nature on the steep hillsides, 
would in time destroy the Apuan i 
labour, however, have changed but little the configuration of these 
massive mountains, from whose 
100,000 tons of marble are yearly taken out, and exported to 
every country in Europe and America. 
men find employment here, and the echoes of their titanic labou 


Hesh-colour of 


the Biancho Chiaro may 
te:” and it ex- 


quicklime tinges 
black ; yet from this 
been produced the most 


h the chisel of 
he memoirs of 


Antoinetta, he found a hair 


references are 
Strabo mentions 


he 


feared that 


Twenty centuries of 


quarries about 


Many thousands of work- 
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down from dizzy heights—is reverberated far along the Apuan 
chain. One of the largest quarries is on the Monte Sacro, famed 
for producing monoliths of a vast size, and at the foot of the 
mountain rises the little river Carrione, which washes, with its 
pale and glistening waters, the town of Carrara. In this busy region 
we are reminded of the old Mediterranean motto, “ By Hammer 
and Hand all Arts do stand ;” it appears to be the very home of 
sculpture, and many a serene work of art has gone forth to far-off 
lands from its workshops under the hill—silent memorials, not 
only of Italian genius, but of their fair Italian birth-place. 

For it is not merely the actual marble, beautiful and varied as 
it is, that seems to transform these dazzling mountains into an 
enchanted land; they are haunted by memories of art and 
those great names which have been writ upon the walls of time ; 
indeed their records would form a lengthened: chapter in the 
history of Italian sculpture, and the sympathy between them is 
so deep that nature here seems blended with art, and art has 
associated itself with nature, for since those long by-gone years 
when, in the land of Phidias, art died away, most of the sculptured 
master-pieces of the world have been given to us in the marble 
of Carrara. What a profusion of treasures and illustrious name: 
are inseparably connected with it! What dreams of beauty it 
recalls! from the “ David,” the magnificent colossus of Michael 
Angelo Buonoroti* to the “ Wellington ” of Canova. And many 
another name, famous . the history of the sculptor’s art, meet: 
us on the threshold of these quarries; Fimelli, Bartolini, Tenerani, 
Ranck, Dupré, have all transmuted the marble of Carrara into 
living works of art. It is impossible to gaze upon the fresh-hewn 
peaks and gorges without recalling some of the grand works of 
the past, whose beauty is the splendid heritage of the present, 
amongst countless artistic gems we know that the Hours, Graces, 
Charity, Psyche, Fame, have assumed their divine forms in the 
Apuan marble, which, in the hands of Michael Angelo, appears 
to have had the plian: of lay and lent itself to fashion not 
only the world-renown: a ilptures but humble instruments of 
sound, the spinet, guitar, ‘a violin. We remember that he 
laboured in the quarries near us, working like the poorest artisan 
until fame came petnady to end his toil, and tradition tells us 
how unwillingly he exchanged the chisel for the brush when, by 
command of Julius II., he undertook the decorations in fresco 
upon the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Im an original lette 
preserved in the British Museum is recorded his sufferings from 
the labour of climbing the hills and from the dishonesty of his 
fellow-workmen. 

More than three centuries have passed away since Michael 
Angelo placed the laurel-wreath upon his brow, but the spell of 








1 The correct surname of Michael Angelo, 
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his genius which gave to his works such sublime simplicity, such 
glorious truth, seems to linger around these magic mountains 
still. 

The road coming from the Pisan pine woods winds amongst the 
fallen blocks lying here and there te the gradual slope formed 
by the débris of the wasting marble far below the lofty and pic- 
turesque outlines of the Pizzo d’Uccello ded terminates the huge 
chain to the south-east ; in the centre of the face of its double 
peak there is an oval cavern of triangular shape, and no more sin- 
gular coign of vantage can be found than this dim haunt framed 
between walls of marble, from which can be seen the whole extent 
of the bay of Spezia stretching away to southwards, and blue as 
far as the eye can reach. There is no fairer scene on the Mediter- 

ranean shores than this noble bay surrounded by an almost tropical 
puxuriance of vegetation ; by chestnut, dusky olive, and pale lemon 
groves; by fields bright with anemones and sweet narcissus, and 
in the delicious atmosphere of this southern land every object is 
clear, the peaks and buttresses, sharp outlines and snowy crests of 
the solemn Apennines, broken and intersected | yy deep valleys ; 
the far-off islands set in a sapphire sea ; whilst nearer at hand the 
grand masses of the marble mountains are thrown up for thousands 
of feet in startling contrast with the deep blue sky. Upon their 
gleaming precipices no fern, or lichen, or blade of grass can find a 
resting-place, and in sunshine or moonlight the y remain the most 
striking feature in the world of verdure around. How m: ionifice nt 
is their splendour as they catch the glowing crimson of the West! 
How grand and weird they rise in the deep ‘purple of the “ Earth’s 
cool shadow” which we call “ Night!’ 
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ow Ready. [TO BE COMPLETED IN 38 PARTS.] 
Part 10 N y 4 Parts of 64 pp. at 4s. 84 Parts of 128 pp. at 5s 


HISTORY OF ROME 


AND OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE 


By VICTOR DURUY, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, EX-MINISTI ' PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
(TRANSLATED BY W. J. CLARKE, ESQ., M.A.) ; 


Edited by the REV. J. P. MAHAFFY, 


PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Containing about 3,000 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-Lithographs, by Gouy 
; Percy, and others. 





NOTICE.—In consequence of many sentations which have been made, the publishers have deté 
to double the size of the Monthly Part hus completi ing xy the work in Three years instead of Six. The } 
of the part is at the same time only slightly increased, the only faults which have been found with the 
have been the price and the long tim: cupied in its prod ction, and in remedying these, the publisher 
they may be successful in producing what is universally admitted to be the best book extant on the s 
in a style in some degree commensurate with its importance, at a price never before attempted. 


The effect of the alterations will be that the book will be published in Three years instead of Six, 
at a cost of £9 6s., instead of £14 8s. 





“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary t 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in 
upon any fresh eulogy of the autho thats of exposition and illustration.”—Times. 


“There could be no better Ne y Year’s Day present to a student than the magnificent edit 
of M. Duruy’s ‘ History of the Rom —— J" , Jan. 17, 1883. 

“Duruy’s ‘History of Rome’ is one of th best known works of its class in the Fr 
language, and already considered by competent judges to be a standard book of reference, 
Victor Duruy having availed himself of every possible assistance, both from the pages of the 
German and Italian Roman historians, such as Niebuhr, Otfried Muller, and Micali, and also | 
the works of more recent writers, not only on Latin history and literature, but upon the R 
antiquities and late discoveries tending to throw light upon events of historical importance, 
finely produced, the type clear, the engravings, always appropriately selected, are admirable 
the maps excellent.”—The Morning Post 

“This truly magnificent work of M. Duruy is one which no classical student can ae 
witheut. It contains a profusion of illustrations (about 3,000 engravings, 100 maps and plans, 
numerous chromo-lithographs), and seems to almost exh ust the history of the Roman E pd 
have before us Parts I. and II. or this work, which is to be completed in thirty-eight part 
the excellence of the paper, printing, and illustrations are all that could be desired for so la irge 
important a subject. The work cannot fail to become a standard book of reference, and must h 
cost the author many years of laborious research. Every acquirement of illustrative art has bs 
impressed into the service of pictorially supplementing an equally admirable text, and we 
certain that those who purchase the first part, or parts, will not fail to continue to subscribe to 
whole of the series.”— Public Opini: 


“This is a gigantic work, to consist of thirty-eight parts, in imperial octavo, and is to be 
édition de luxe, as well as a complete repertory of the facts relating to the socia] and artistic, as 
as the political life of the Italian peninsula and the Roman Empire. M. Victor Duruy is 
historian of established fame; and held the post of Minister of Instruction with great credit dur 
a long part of the Imperial régime. In many respects the English edition, if we may judge f 
the single part before us, promises to be an improvement on the French ; and we can safely ass 
that no public library of any standing will long remain without a copy, and that many prin 
libraries will soon be enriched with one. We shall note with interest the progress of this valua 
publication, and meanwhile recommend it to those who have funds at their disposal for the enl: 
ment and improvement of our more important libraries.”,—The Dublin Mail. 


“*M. Duruy’s work is absolutely splendid as a literary production, absolutely incomparable 
work of art, and exhaustive as a histo = of research. The greatest credit is due for the letter-pres 
and no one could possibly deny that the engravings, maps, and plans are unique in themselves. 
The Freeman's Journal. 

“The Roman History for which we are indebted to M. Duruy has already established 
reputation as a specimen of sound scholarship and of excellent writing.”—Educational Review. 


“It has been throughout, so far as beauty of execution is concerned, admirable.”— 
Board Chronicle. 


“We can, by nomeans in our power, sufficiently indicate the value and importance of M. Duru 
exhaustive work.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
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Have it in your Houses, for it is th: 
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These Oils will give immediate relief and ultimate cure to the greates 
sufferer from the dreadful pains of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, &e 
This is no rash assertion, but an established and well-known TRUTH 
PRICE’S RHEUMATIC OILS having been in use for the last Sift 
years, and acknewledged by their pungent, searching, warming qualitie 
to be really and truly 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM, 


Do not remain in your agony another hour, but get a bottle fro 
your nearest Chemist. It has merely to be rubbed briskly on the aff 
art, and you will find relief AT ONCE. The cost is only 2s. 9d. ; 
et it is well worth trying, the risk is not great. De not let you 
doubts keep you from what will prove of real benefit: Price 2s. 9d. p 
Bottle, of all Chemists in the world, through 


BAROLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, £.0. 


Who will forward a Bottle, carriage paid, on receipt of 3s. 
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SORE 
THROATS. 


*I consider your Horehound Honey the most wonderful remedy I 
have ever tried, possessing properties which are nothing short of 
marvellous for cure of sore throat and coughs. ‘MARIE RozeE.’ 

* Your Honey is delicious.— Yours truly, * ELLEN TERRY.’ 


Relief Guaranteed. Put up in Ils. 14d. Bottles. 

If you have any difficulty in obtaining it in your neigh- 
bourhood, Messrs. W. M. HOGE & CO., 64, King William 
Street, London, E.C., will post a Bottle to any address 
upon receipt of price. 
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